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THE LEGISLATIVE REUNION 
Third Day’s Exercises—Concord’s One Hundred and Fiftieth 


Anniversary 


A strong desire has been expressed, 
by some of those most interested in 
the matter, that there shall be some 
permanent record of the proceedings 
of the last day of Concord’s One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
celebration, mainly included in what 
was known as the ‘Legislative Re- 
union,” the details of which could not 
be anticipated for presentation in the 
Anniversary number of the GRANITE 
MOonrTHRLY, issued on Monday, June 7, 
the preceding day, since it was not 
definitely known in advance who 
would be the speakers on that occa- 
sion. 

In compliance with this desire, the 


Celebration 


publisher has decided to devote a 
considerable portion of this double 
number of the magazine to such 
purpose, so that there may be in- 
cluded within a single volume, bound 
copies of which will be found in all 
the principal libraries in the State, 
and in many beyond its borders, 
through the years to come, a sub- 
stantially complete report of the 
proceedings of the celebration in 
question—an affair of vital impor- 
tance in the history of the capital 
city, in which all _ public-spirited 
citizens took due pride, and to whose 
wonderful success they all contributed. 

A detailed outline of the proceed- 
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ings of Monday, June 7, the Anni- 
versary day, proper, was given in the 
great Anniversary number for May- 
June, above referred to, together 
with the Historical Address, given 
by Judge Charles R. Corning, which 
appears in full in no other publica- 
tion; and it is only to be regretted 
that the eloquent and inspiring ora- 
tion by President W. H. P. Faunce of 
Brown University, could not also 
have been presented, but as it was 
entirely extemporaneous, and no copy 
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than the great military and civic 
parade of the preceding day. This 
was generally known as the Trade 
and Industrial Parade. The first 
division, however, was made up of 
automobiles, largely decorated, over 
100 cars being included. The second 
division included an imposing pro- 
cession of floats, many of them elab- 
orately and artistically decorated, 
representing nearly all of the impor- 
tant industrial and commercial es- 
tablishments of the city, as well as a 
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ever made, its publication was im- 
possible. The admirable Anniver- 
sary sermon, given by the Rev. John 
Vannevar, D. D., at the great union 
service on Sunday evening previous, 
was also most worthy of publication 
which lack of space, however, pre- 
cluded. 

While the Legislative Reunion was 
the principal feature of Tuesday’s 
celebration, from a historical point 
of view, mention must not be omitted 
of the great parade of the forenoon, 
which, although entirely different in 
character, was no less impressive 


large number of civie organizations 
and societies. It would be impos- 
sible to mention them all in detail; 
but while nearly every one was worthy 
of special mention it is but just to say 
that the contribution of the W. B.: 
Durgin Company, silverware man- 
ufacturers, to the success of this 
great parade surpassed all others, 
and excelled anything of the kind 
ever before witnessed in the State. 
Preceding a _ splendidly decorated 
float, ornamented by a life sized 
portrait of the company’s founder, 
loaded with the finest products of the 
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manufactory, and headed by Rainey’s 
Band of Manchester, marched the 
200 employes of the corporation, 
neatly uniformed, with the officers 
of the company and veteran employes 
following in automobiles. 

Among the clubs and other organi- 
zations represented were the Won- 
olancet Club, Woman’s Club, Friendly 
Club, Concord Charity Organization, 
Capital Grange, Knights of Colum- 
bus, Concord Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Dartmouth Club, Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Daugh- 
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lines of business. Among these were 
five two horse teams of George L. 
Theobald, seven two horse and four 
one horse teams by the Tenney Coal 
Company; nine two horse teams by 
the Concord Ice Company; City 
sprayer and two street sprinklers, 
drawn by two horses each, by the 
Concord Highway Department; drays 
loaded with Profile Brand Goods and 
Webster Flour, by the Dickerman 
Company; immense six horse load 
of ‘‘Stratton Brand” flour, by Strat- 
ton & Co.; four horse, two horse and 











Section of Parade—W. B. Durgin & Co.’s Men 


ters of Pocahontas, Daughters of 
Liberty, Pilgrim Fathers, Mount 
Holyoke Alumni, and Young Men’s 
Christian Association, with others 
too numerous to mention. Specially 
interesting features were a represen- 
tation of the old ‘Amoskeag,” the 
first railway locomotive appearing in 
Concord, provided by the B & M. 
Railroad, and the old log ‘Town 
House”’ of 1727, by the young lady 
employees at the City Hall. 

The third division included work 
teams, in great numbers,—single, 
double, four and six horse teams— 
representing different industries and 


single teams by the Concord Lumber 
Company, and last, but by no means 
least, in interest, a hayrack drawn by 
four yokes of oxen owned by Charles 
Farnum of West Concord. 

The fourth and last division, which 
by a large portion of the spectators 
was more strongly admired than any 
other, was made up of school children 
of the city, of grades below the high 
school, in regiments, each of three 
battalions, including more than a 
thousand in all. The first two regi- 
ments included children from the 
public and the last from the parochial 
schools. The children marched beau- 
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tifully, and made a most attractive 
appearance, although a sudden down- 
pour of rain, prevented their covering 
the entire route. They were warmly 
applauded all along their line of march. 

The general direction of the parade 
was in the hands of Chairman Charles 
W. Wilder of the Committee-in- 
charge, with Fred L. Johnson, chief 
marshal of the automobile division; 
Arthur H. Knowlton of the Industrial 
and organization float division; 
Alfred Clark of the workhorse division 
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The parade was more than two 
miles in length and over an hour in 
passing a given point, and though 
not witnessed by so large a crowd of 
people as viewed that of the preceding 
day, aroused no less enthusiasm, and 
appealed to local pride in even stron- 
ger measure. 





The Legislative Reunion held in 
Representatives Hall in the State 
House, like the Anniversary exercises 
of the previous day, and the Sunday 











W. B. Durgin Co.’s Float. First Prize Winner 


and Capt. Jacob Conn of the school 
division, each assisted by a large 
staff of aids. It should be stated 
here that it was mainly through the 
earnest efforts of Captain Conn that 
this division was organized for the 
parade, and it may be added in this 
connection that the prize of $5.00 in 
gold, offered by him to the company 
making the finest marching appear- 
ance, was awarded by the judges to 
Company A of the Sacred Heart 
(Irish-Catholic) parochial school— 
Capt. Dorothy Sullivan. 


evening union service, opened shortly 
after 1.30 p. m., with a large attend- 
ance, including no less than four 
ex-governors of the State, both United 
States senators, both congressmen- 
elect, an ex-senator and many men of 
prominence in the government during 
the last half century and more. The 
oldest members of the legislature 
present, so far as known, were Hon. 
Josiah G. Dearborn of Weare, state 
treasurer in 1874, who was a repre- 
sentative from that town in 1853 and 
1854, and William A. Berry of Bristol, 
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a member from Hebron in 1855, 
although Andrew L. Fox of Auburn, 
a member from that town in 1852, 
was heard from as still living. 

The arrangements for the reunion 
were elaborately worked out by Hon. 
James QO. Lyford, chairman of the 
committee, who called the meeting 
to. order, and after music by the 
Blaisdell and Nevers orchestra, spoke 
briefly, as follows: 

In presenting Mr. Parker, Chair- 
man Lyford said: ‘It is my pleas- 
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as a fellow delegate in 1876. I 
have the honor of introducing the 
Hon. Hosea W. Parker of Claremont 
as the presiding officer in this second 
legislative reunion in the state of 
New Hampshire.” 

On assuming the chair, Mr. Parker, 
who served as a member of the House 
in 1859 and 1860, from the town of 
Lempster, and subsequently repre- 
sented the Third New Hampshire — 
District in Congress, from 1871 to 
1875, spoke substantially as follows: 








Harry G. Emmons’ Float. 


ure to call this assembly of New 
Hampshire statesmen to order and to 
introduce the presiding officer. No 
more fitting selection could be made 
than the gentleman chosen. He was 
baptized in state politics nearly sixty 
years ago by an election to the leg- 
islature. He graduated from state 
into national ' politics while still a 
young man. No state convention 
of his party even to the present day 
has been complete without his pres- 
ence. His political career covers al- 
most two generations, yet he hardly 
seems older than when I first met him 








Second Prize Winner 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT PARKER * 


Mr. Chairman: Iam not unmindful of the 
great honor which has been conferred upon 
me by being invited to preside over this large 
and representative body of gentlemen here 
assembled, and I express my thanks to the 
committee for the honor thus conferred. 

I will take this opportunity to extend a 
hearty and cordial greeting to all here present. 
We have met here, today, for social inter- 
course and to strengthen the ties that bind 
us together, and also to renew our allegiance 
to the good old State of New Hampshire that 
we all love so well. 

My legislative experience dates back to 


* The portrait of President Parker, as well as that of Chairman Lyford, appeared in the May-June Anniversary 


number. 


Portraits of Senators Hollis and Gallinger and Ex-Senator Chandler were also presented in that issue. 


The portrait of William F. Whitcher, appears in the Col. Timothy Bedel Memorial article farther on in this number. 
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1859 and 1860, fifty-six years ago the present 
month. At that time the legislature met 
annually in the month of June, and it was an 
unwritten law that the business of the session 
must be concluded before the Fourth of July, 
but this was not always accomplished. 
Perhaps it would not be in good taste to 
compare the representatives of those early 
years with those of the present time, as com- 
parisons are said to be odious. This was be- 
fore the Civil War and party spirit was intense 
at that time. Those times demanded strong 
men, and they were not found wanting. In 
the legislature of 1859, Hon. Joseph A. Gil- 
more was President of the Senate, and Napo- 
leon Bonaparte Bryant was Speaker of the 
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Capital Grange Float. 


House. In the Senate there were at least 
two gentlemen who were afterwards Govern- 
ors of the State, Joseph A. Gilmore and 
General Walter Harriman, and there were 
also other strong men in the Senate, I recall 
particularly the name of the Hon. John G. 
Sinclair of the north country. 

In the House there were also strong and 
representative men. Hon. Charles H. Bell 
was chairman of the judiciary committee, and 
afterwards Governor of the State. There 
were also in the House Ezekiel A. Straw, who 
was also afterwards Governor; Hon. Aaron 
H. Cragin and Bainbridge Wadleigh, who 
were subsequently elected United States 
Senators from New Hampshire. There were 
also in the House of 1859 three gentlemen at 
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least who served as Members of Congress in 
later years. These were the Hon. James L. 
Briggs, a distinguished lawyer of the State, 
and Daniel Marcy of Portsmouth, and your 
humble servant. It will therefore be seen 
that the state had at that time many of its 
representative men in the New Hampshire 
legislature, who afterward occupied more 
advanced positions in the public service in 
state and nation, and their names seem to 
stand out more prominently as leaders than 
those of the present time, but we must re- 
member that we view men and measures, 
today, from a different standpoint. I am of 
the opinion that the men of today are acting 
upon a higher plane in public service and 


ee 





Third Prize Winner 


have higher and better ideals than those of 
former times. The men of today have had 
better opportunities to prepare themselves for 
public service, and intelligence is more gen- 
eral among the masses of the people. Our 
schools and colleges have offered higher 
inducements to the young men, and they are 
naturally better educated and better prepared 
for the great duties of life. I must not omit 
the name of one gentleman who was in the 
legislature of 1860 with me, Governor An- 
thony Colby of New London. He was a 
gentleman somewhat advanced in years, but 
active in public life, and seemed to take a 
special pleasure in defeating any measure 
brought forward in the House by the young 
men. As an illustration of this fact, I will 
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mention one instance. At that time the 
farmers of Sullivan county were in the habit 
of importing large herds of cattle from Massa- 
chusetts for pasturage, and there was found 
among these herds a disease known as pluro- 
pneumonia. The farmers were very much 
excited and importuned me to secure the 
necessary legislation to prevent the spread of 
this disease. Consequently I prepared a 
bill, got it through the committee, invited 
distinguished gentlemen from Massachusetts 
to address the House on this subject, and 
when the bill was about ready to be put upon 
its passage, I addressed the House upon the 
subject, not anticipating any opposition. 
Governor Colby arose and with great dignity 
addressed the Speaker, saying in substance 
that this proposed legislation was all unnec- 
essary and a piece of tom-foolery. He said: 
“There is nothing new about this disease, 
and all there is about it, my friend Parker has 
gotten up a new-fangled name connected 
with it, which he now calls “‘Epluro E Pluribus 
Unum.” As a result of this remarkable 
speech my proposed legislation went ‘‘ where 
the woodbine twineth.” 

In the early fifties there was a class of 
representative men here in New Hampshire 
who were about passing off fromi the stage 
of action who have never been surpassed in 
character and ability. In the western part 
of the state there was Hon. Henry Hubbard 
of Charlestown—who had been Governor, 
Senator and cabinet member. Again there 
was Harry Hibbard of Bath,—a prominent 
member of Congress. In the middle and 
eastern part of the state there were Hon. 
John P. Hale a distinguished Senator— 
Charles G. Atherton, Daniel M. Christie, 
John S. Wells and many others who have 
“left their footprints on the sands of time.”’ 

Much as we like to review the past and 
admire the men of the past for all that they 
have done and said for our beloved State, I 
believe we are constantly making advances 
and improvement in our state government 
and its institutions. The working classes 
are held in higher esteem and much is being 
done to better their condition. The human- 
itarian idea has taken possession of the minds 
and thoughts of our people. The State was 
never in a prouder position than she is today, 
and I am optimistic for her present and future 
prosperity. However much we are governed 
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by party feeling or party strife, our watch- 
word should always be “New Hampshire first 
and her interests.” We all love her for her 
granite hills, her fertile valleys, but best 
of all we love her for the virtue and intelli- 
gence of her citizens. 


In introducing the first speaker of 
the afternoon—Secretary of State 
Bean, who appeared as the represen- 
tative of Governor Spaulding, Pres- 
ident Parker said:—‘“‘The Secretary 
of State is the natural representative 
of the Governor in the latter’s ab- 
sence. The present Secretary of State 
has been a member of both branches 
of the legislature and of one of our 
Constitutional Conventions. He was 
promoted from the Speaker’s chair 
to his present position. I present . 
the Hon. Edwin C. Bean of Belmont.” 


Appress oF SECRETARY BEAN 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am commissioned by His Excellency, 
the Governor, to extend to you in behalf of 
the state, a most cordial welcome to this 
reunion of so many of the members and 
former members of the various departments 
of the state government. As you come 
together on this occasion and clasp the hand 
in friendly greeting many scenes and inci- 
dents connected with former associations 
will readily come to mind, stirring events of 
by-gone days will be recalled, and you will 
most gladly respond to the sentiment of 
the occasion, which will inspire every heart 
with a warmer friendship for those they knew 
in former days. 

To those of you who have sat in stately 
dignity, within these time-honored walls, 
dealing with the affairs of state, this occasion 
will be especially inspiring, as your minds‘ 
recall the great and momentous questions 
that have been considered and settled within 
these walls, and with which you had an active 
part. You will feel once again that strong 
influence that was wrought upon your minds 
by the profound wisdom, the inexorable 
logic, and the keenest wit that were mar- 
shalled for and against some of the great 
questions that agitated the public mind, in 
the days when you served your state as a 


‘legislator in one of the largest legislative 
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bodies in the world. All of these things 
will come to you, and be as fresh to your 
minds as the scenes of yesterday. 

To those of who you have not as yet en- 
gaged in legislative duties, the proceedings 
of today will impress your minds with the 
importance of those fundamental principles 
which underlie our form of government, for 
who can come within these historic walls, 
and into this distinguished presence and not 
be imbued with the spirit of a most lofty 
patriotism and with a feeling of renewed 
allegiance to the principles of a free govern- 
ment? 

Great questions of state have been debated 
within these walls, and great minds have lent 
breadth of learning, and dignity of character 
to the deliberation, and when the decision 
was rendered, a full sense of responsibility 
was readily assumed for whatever results 
might follow. Many of the men who took 
their first lesson in statesmanship in these 
halls, afterwards became prominent in the 
affairs of the nation; their names were known 
and honored throughout the length and 
breadth of our land; some of whom are still 
living, and are among our distinguished 
guests today. The people of this state take 
just pride in the fact that our nation and our 
state have been honored by the achievments 
of such men, and that New Hampshire can 
claim them as her own. 

Men have gone forth from here to fill the 
hightest positions in the land, one of whom 
became the chief executive of the nation, 
and in no instance has one failed to add fame 
and lustre to his state. 

As we review the past and bring to mind 
the names of those great men who have 
honored us in the days gone by, and look into 
the faces of those who honor us today, may we 
not hope, in the light of their distinguished 
careers, that there will be those among the 
rising generation who will strive to emulate 
their illustrious examples and attain as 
exalted characters and as lofty positions as 
any that have gone before? The mark is 
high, but if reached, the victory will be 
great, and one to reflect credit upon state 
and nation as well as upon the individuals. 

Therefore, gentlemen, may the pleasures 
and the benefits of the day be to your sat- 
isfaction. May the friendships formed and 
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reformed be everlasting, and may the parting 
spirit be resolved that: 


There are no friends like old friends, 
There are no friends like new, 

Together, they make life happier 
For me, as well as for you. 


Mayor Charles J. French, was next 
introduced as one who had held the 
office of chief executive of the city 
of Concord longer than any other 
man, and welcomed those present 
to the Capital City in an appropriate 
speech. 

The next speaker was Benjamin W. 
Couch, chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, in presenting whom 
President Parker said:—‘“‘It is more 
of an honor to be chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee than to be 
Speaker of the House. The record 
of the legislature depends upon the 
ability and the integrity of the chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. To have been chairman of that 
committee for three successive ses- 
sions is a rare distinction.” 


AppreEss oF BenJAMIN W. CoucH 


The ten-minute rule is on in the House. I 
hope the gavel will not be heard to fall on 
time when we get around to those from whom 
we particularly desire to hear. 

I like to hear about the times way back, the 
June sessions and all that, when Bingham, 
Marston, Gallinger, Chandler and others 
were on the floor. When [I listen to the talés 
as they are told, it seems to me that all the 
big fights, great speeches, long filibusters 
and funny things happened in the old days. 

One value of a reunion is that it compels 
some of us of the present time to stop and 
think of those great New Hampshire men who 
years and years ago stood, or paced back and 
forth, right here in this same pit, making 
their arguments and conducting their con- 
tests. Anything which will make us stop 
and think of these things is well worth while. 

I remember the first time I ever appeared 
before a committee, just after I got out of the 
law school. I spent two days getting ready 
to tell the Judiciary Committee of 1901, 
Batchelder of Keene, Chairman, why the 
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name of a pond down below Allenstown should 
not be so changed as to make it a high-toned 
lake. An oral argument to the Supreme 
Court would not have filled me with such awe. 

Mine was not much like the first appearance 
of an eighteen-year-old high school boy before 
the Judiciary Committee of the last House. 
It was on.a bill to prevent the pollution of a 
stream. He opened his case with as clear cut a 
statement of what he proposed to prove as 
any practiced third House man could make; 
put on his witnesses one after another, sev- 
eral of them being men of fifty or sixty years 
of age, giving them a well prepared direct 
examination and then turning them over to 
the other side for cross examination, produced 
exhibits of polluted water, intervale and river 
bank deposits, had them identified, testified 
to, marked and filed, and wound up with a 
most excellent closing argument, in which he 
analyzed the evidence and told the Committee 
why he thought the bill ought to pass. 

I presume it used to be wondered who 
would take the places of prominent members. 
One hears it now, but no one need worry; 
some go, others are here, some are coming, 
like the eighteen-year-old boy, and so has it 
been and so will it be in the House until the 
end of representative government. 

A casual comparison of the House Journals 
of years ago with those of recent years shows 
a surprising increase in the volume of busi- 
ness, some committees now handling more 
bills and resolutions than used to be intro- 
duced, but I doubt if there be now any greater 
diversity of subject matter than formerly. 
New subjects, like, for instance, motor vehicle 
regulation, have sprung up, but other things 
have been dropped out, like regulation of the 
public service corporations, fixing public 
service commodity prices and all that, which 
by the Act of 1911 have been delegated to a 
commission. 

There is a popular impression that the more 
recent Houses do not attend to business. 
This is erroneous. It grows out of the fact 
that in the earlier parts of the sessions the 
volume of business transacted on the floor is 
small and the hours of session short. 

Very much more and very much more 
thorough work is done in committees than 
formerly and this work shows up in the later 
parts of the sessions. 

Hearings before committees, perhaps es- 
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pecially before the Judiciary, are coming to 
be more and more like the trial of cases in court 
with the time fixed by advertisement in the 
House Journal, witnesses and counsel. I be- 
lieve this to be a very good thing as it brings 
out in the very best possible way the merits 
and demerits of any measure proposed for 
enactment into law. 

It is also a popular impression that recent 
sessions are comparatively long drawn out. 
It is not so if the volume of business is figured 
into the comparison. A little figuring on 
this will show that the recent sessions are 
comparatively shorter. 

I have often wondered what some of the 
people in the state think of the legislature and 
its doings, and last year I had a chance to 
find out. 

Billy Ahern, the Hon. William J., my col- 
league, and I had occasion to visit the san- 
atorium at Glencliff, which is located about 
two and a half miles up the side of Mount 
Moosilauke from Glencliff station. No con- 
veyance met us at the station, so a. black- 
smith’s helper volunteered to drive us up to 
the sanatorium. He had part of a horse 
and a small, old sleigh. 

Billy and I each donated a knee for him to 
sit on and after a little I thought I might 
start something by pretending to be a stranger, 
and we had this talk: 

Who lives there? 

What does he do? 
the time? Yes. 

What about the fifty-seven-hour law? 
What is that? 

Why, there is a law against a man doing 
anything more than fifty-seven hours a week. 

That is a corker. You wait ’til I tell him 
that; I'll fix him. 

Who lives there? 

He gave me the man’s name and added 
that I must have seen his woman in the 
station. 

I said, ‘‘What do you mean, his wife?” 

Well, I don’t know, common law wife, I 
guess. 

What is that? 

Why, they live together all right but never 
bothered to get married. 

Good Lord, where are your officers and 
where are your laws in this state? 

Well, I will tell you how it is; there are a 
whole lot of wise ones get themselves to- 


A man named Curtis. 
Bottoms chairs. All 
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gether down in Concord in the winter time 
and they make some of the damdest laws you 
ever heard of, but not more than half of them 
ever reaches up here. 

He was talking straight at Billy Ahern. 
It was after the session of 1911. 

I see a large number of young men, mem- 
bers of recent Houses, here, and I know they 
as well as I desire to hear of the days gone by. 

I want to congratulate everybody upon 
the success of this reunion. 

I will sit down. 


Ex-Governor Samuel D. Felker was 
next presented, as a ‘‘member of both 
the House and the Senate, and that 
rare product of New Hampshire, a 
Democratic governor. He has given 
able and conscientious service to the 
State. A sturdy product of New 
Hampshire, he has always been loyal 
to the Commonwealth, ”’ 


Appress oF Ex-GoverNor FELKER 
Mr. Chairman, Most Respected and Honored 

Sir: 

When I recall the fact that: I was not two 
years old when the War of the Rebellion 
broke out, and I was not born when you were 
elected to the New Hampshire legislature, 
and that I am no mere boy today, I wonder to 
behold you the youngest of us all, and I be- 
lieve you must have solved the question of 
perennial youth. As a legislator, congress- 
man and citizen, serving well this state and 
country, we rejoice to find you still taking the 
lead in every good work. 

Last Sunday as I was reading the Sunday 
newspaper, I discovered for the first time, 
that the State owned Concord. Most of us 
thought that Concord owned the State. We 
are willing it should do so today, at least. 
We rejoice with you in all the prosperity and 
happiness that has come to you in ‘the last 
hundred and fifty years, and know full well, 
that a greater prosperity is to be yours and 
ours in the future. For these beautiful 
buildings all foretell that this city is to be 
the civic center of all New Hampshire for 
years to come. New Hampshire and Con- 
cord, one and inseparable. 

Circumstances brought it about that I 
served as a member of the State Senate long 
before I was a member of the House. At 
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that time General Marston had just passed 
away, Harry Bingham was serving his last 
term, and Senator Gallinger and other strong 
and able men were members. It was at a 
time when Austin Corbin offered a million 
dollars for the state’s interest in the Concord 
Railroad, an incident Senator Chandler may 
recall. There was a public meeting in this 
hall at which Mr. Corbin spoke and made 
this offer, but there was coupled with the offer, 
quite an increase in the capital stock of the 
railroad. Harry Bingham asked Mr. Corbin 
if this increase of capital stock would not 
compel the public to pay increased charges 
for service. This rather nonplussed Mr. 
Corbin for the time being, and I could not 
resist the temptation to suggest that the 
Concord Railroad, and Boston & Maine alike, 
were asking an increase of the capital stock, 
and to ask whether or not that would not 
increase the charges which the public would 


‘have to pay, and both of these eminent men 


agreed that it would. Railroad fights had 
not entirely died away at that time, and I 
can well recollect what a commotion Governor 
Tuttle and the councillor from my district 
and myself made in going down to Mr. Pear- 
son’s office one day, to get a referee in a 
water case. Debate on the previous question 
was then still open, and all night sessions, 
with John B. Nash talking to us, were the 
order of the day. 

In colonial days the House of Representa- 
tives was the real power and practically ran 
the State. While the nominal authority 
was in the Royal Governor and his Council- 
lors, yet the Assembly having the power to 
vote or not to vote funds as it saw fit, and 
having power to say how and by whom they 
should be expended, was the real power. 
Thus truly they had a representative govern- 
ment, and for eight years after the Revolu- 
tion, the legislature carried on the affairs of 
the state without a governor. It was a 
government not apart and above the people, 
but of the people and by them, and if it made 
idolatry, blasphemy, and witchcraft punish- 
able by death, it but responded to the idea 
of the times. 


“For forms of government, let fools contest 
Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


There is a good deal being said about 
reducing the size of this House of Representa- 
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tives and making it conform more to the 
forms of government of other states, but 
certainly a large House is not an unmixed 
evil and represents the average citizen of the 
average town. If our constitution shall be 
changed to meet the conditions of the people 
of today, and if its cumbersome methods shall 
be simplified, it will certainly give the people 
the kind of government they desire. 

Members of this House come to know each 
other more intimately and better than they 
can possibly under any other conditions. 
The friendships here formed have been to me 
very pleasing and lasting. 
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the name of Charles 8. Emerson will 
be held in grateful remembrance by 
all the people of this municipality. 
He shares with William E. Chandler 
the distinction of leading the forces 
that kept the State House from being ~ 
moved down the river to Manchester, 
Chandler in 1864, Emerson in 1906.” 


SprecH or Cuaries §. Emerson. 
Mr. Chairman: 
From the large number present today, and 
the evident enjoyment we all have in meet- 
ing our former colleagues, it looks as though 





Charles S. Emerson 


Charles 8S. Emerson of Milford, 
Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Improvements in the House when the 
last attempt was made to remove the 
capital to Manchester, was next 
introduced by the president, who 
said: ‘‘While Concord remains the 
Capital, as it bids fair to do forever, 


in future, in place of dating the events of our 
life from the time we were in the legislature 
as has been the habit of so many of us, we 
should date things from this year, 1915, the 
date of the legislative reunion. 

It is a great satisfaction to us all to have 
been members of the New Hampshire legis- 
lature. It is a distinction to have been se- 
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lected from the many citizens of our commu- 
nities for this service, and it is an honor to 
have been members of this body, whose rec- 
ord is such an exceptional one, in that though 
the archives of our state have been searched 
with such care so many times by those inter- 
ested to find some scandal, if it were possible, 
that so llttle, so very little, has been brought 
to light that was in the least dishonorable, 
either in the legislature or in the adminstra- 
tion of any department of our state govern- 
ment. It speaks volumes for the honesty and 
ability of the men called to service that such 
should the fact. 

As we review our service to the state we 
find in it much upon which to congratulate 
ourselves as having had our part to perform; 
as we look back we are reminded of many 
successes and also of many disappointments, 
but in the light of subsequent events we 
can assure ourselves that out of our differ- 
ent opinions, and out of our different activ- 
ities here, has come, after all, in the 
judgment of the majority, that which has 
proven best for the commonwealth, which 
tempers our disappointments and adds to 
our pride in achievement. 

We remember many of the contests these 
halls have witnessed, especially in such as 
we were privileged or called upon to have a 
part—bitter contests some of them, pro- 
longed fights for a principle or for a policy 
—some of which we felt at the time to have 
been fights for principles now seem in look- 
ing back to have been mere contests for 
policies, but the bitterness is all gone and 
in its place rests for all of us who were truly 
prompted by an unselfish desire for the 
promotion of the best interests of the state 
and its inhabitants—and which of us were 
not so prompted—a real feeling of satisfac- 
tion in the service, and which satisfaction 
shall increase with the passing years. All 
true service brings its own reward, but this 
is specially true when that service was un- 
dertaken for the whole community. May 
the men who follow us in all departments 
of the state’s service serve as unselfishly 
and with as good results as has marked all 
our past history. 


In introducing the next speaker, 
Hon. William F. Whitcher of Woods- 


ville, President Parker said: “It 
2 
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is seldom that a newspaper editor 
is called upon to help frame the laws 
that in political campaigns he is 
called upon to defend. Yet the good 
old town of Haverhill has had the 
excellent judgment to send the editor 
of its newspaper several times to the 
House and to one Constitutional 
Convention, in both of which bodies 
he was a brilliant leader.” He also 
went on to remark that Mr. Whitcher, 
in his earlier and better days, when 
he was in Democratic fellowship, was 
largely instrumental in effecting his 
(Mr. Parker’s) nomination for Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Whitcher spoke substantially 
as follows: 


Appress or Hon. Wn. F. WuitTcHER 


This is, I take it, an occasion for remi- 
niscence and the relation of experience. My 
experience in the New Hampshire legislature 
dates back to 1863, when, as a boy, I was 
privileged to spend the first week of July in 
Concord, and when every moment that the 
legislature was in session, I was a member 
of—the gallery. I had never seen a legis- 
lature in session, and there was a wonderful 
fascination about it to the boy from the 
North Country. I remember the speaker’s 
desk was on the east side of the hall and the 
occupant of the chair was to me a wonder. 
He looked hardly more than a boy, and his 
years did not belie his looks, but his manage- 
ment of the House, in the war time and in the 
days of excited partisanship, seemed to me 
perfection. I have been privileged since to see 
many, many speakers in the performance 
of their duties, in all the New England states 
except Maine, in New York, New Jersey and 
Virginia, but to my mind, to this. day, the 
one speaker par-excellence, the model, we 
have with us here today, in the person of Hon. 
William E. Chandler. 

I remember that I wondered if I would 
ever be so favored and honored as to have a 
seat among the Solons upon whom for that 
week I looked down. I certainly had ambi- 
tions, but, on attaining my majority; my lot 
was cast for some thirty-one years in‘ states 
other than New Hampshire, and there 
seemed little probability of the realization 
of my ambitions. 

















HON. CLARENCE E. CARR 
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There was a kind of family attraction to me 
in the New Hampshire House. My grand- 
father—one of the first settlers and leading 
citizens of his town—never could spare time 
from the bringing up of his sixteen sons and 
daughters to be a member of the “Great 
and General,” but he was fairly represented 
by sons, son-in-law and grandsons, who have 
been members of the House and Senate since 
1842, down to 1911, for no less than thirty- 
nine sessions, aside from membership in 
four constitutional conventions. The fly 
in this particular pot of ointment naturally 
lies in the fact that down to the session of 
1901, when I first became a member of the 
House, they were, each and all, Democrats. 
It has been something of a task for me, in 
the five sessions since then that I have been 
honored with a seat in the House, to try and 
offset this, but as a Republican, some of you 
will bear me witness, I have tried to make 
atonement. I don’t think it was quite fair 
either for our presiding officer to remind me 
of my youthful political indiscretions, which 
I have, for a quarter of a century been try- 
ing to live down, by alluding to some 
humble part I took in the convention which 
placed him in nomination for Congress in 
1869, but as that was one of the indiscretions 
in which I may take honest pride, I forgive. 

We hear a good deal in these days, espe- 
‘cially when a constitutional convention is 
held, concerning the desirability of reducing 
the membership of the New Hampshire 
House. I confess to little sympathy with 
propositions for such reduction. It is charged 
that it is an ‘‘unweildy” body, and the 
charge is more or less true. Therein lies its 
glory. It is not always a difficult matter to 
wield and manage a small body. Of course 
I do not allude to our own Senate—but 
where any man, or set of men, attempts to 
manage or wield four hundred representative 
men of the towns and cities of New Hamp- 
shire, a contract of no small magnitude has 
been undertaken. I doubt very much if any 
state in our Union can show, session after 
session, a body of men more thoroughly 
representative of the masses of the people than 
is found in the New Hampshire House, which 
was especially true before the direct primary 
force took the choice of members out of the 
hands of the people. We have town repre- 
sentation, tempered by the facter of popu- 
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lation, a combination of the Massachusetts 
and Connecticut systems, which works ad- 
mirably, and the educational value of the 
New Hampshire legislature in inculcating 
intelligent. citizenship can hardly be over- 
estimated. As to results New Hampshire 
may invite comparison of her session laws 
with those of any other state, with a cheerful 


. confidence in the results of such comparison. 


New Hampshire may well take pride in 
her great and General Court. 





Hon. Clarence E. Carr, of Andover, 
was next introduced as a lawyer, 
manufacturer and man of affairs, 
member of the House a generation 
ago, and twice, since, his party’s 
candidate for Governor of New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Carr has no manuscript of his 
speech, and will not attempt a precise 
presentation thereof, but gives the 
following as substantially what he 
might have said: 


SpeEecH oF Hon. CLARENCE E. Carr 


Mr. President: We are met here to renew 
acquaintances, to recall interesting and varied 
experiences, to pay tribute of respect to our 
silent brethren who were our associates and 
confréres in the conduct -of the legislative 
affairs of our little commonwealth, to honor 
their memory and reflect upon their patriotic 
endeavors. 

I was a member of the legislatures of 1878 
and 9, with Mr. Woolson and Mr. Huse respec- 
tively the Speakers. I served on the Normal 
School Committee and on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, on the latter of which in 1879 it was 
my fortune to meet some of the notable men 
of New Hampshire. In that year I was 
likewise chairman of a Special Railroad Com- 
mittee, and had associated with me and 
working with me one who has since been 
honored by the state as the Speaker of this 
House, as President of the Senate, as a mem- 
ber of Congress from his district. We should 
be glad to welcome him here today were not 
his health such as to preclude his coming. 
He is a strong, bright, able man, whose ability 
we all appreciate, and of whom we are 
fond. I refer to Hon. Frank D. Currier of 
Canaan. 

Of the strong men of the House and Senate 
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with whom it was my fortune to be acquainted, 
I easily recall General Marston, Harry Bing- 
ham, Chief Justice Isaac N. Blodgett, Judge 
Robert M. Wallace, Senator Gallinger, John 
G. Sinclair, James W. Patterson, Aaron F. 
Stevens, O. C. Moore, James E. French, M. 
L. Morrison, and many others I might name. 
Of these only four are living. The others 
have joined the great majority. As the 
youngest member of the Judiciary Commit- 
teé, at the close of the session of ’79, I will 
not soon forget the honor given me of pre- 
senting a cane to the chairman, General 
Marston, for the Committee; nor will I forget 
his simple words of appreciation in accepting 
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world should we not examine our own sit- 
uation and obligations and prepare ourselves 
to perform our sacred duties in protecting our 
priceless heritage even as our fathers pro- 
tected it? 

We know what this form of governmeént has 
cost. We know its value to the American 
people in the boon conferred upon them in 
the enjoyment of ‘‘life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.’”’ We possess here a wealth 
and prosperity and freedom unmatched in 
the world. We have better assurances for 


the fundamental principles which go to make 
up such life, liberty and happiness than is 
vouchsafed to any people. 


These facts are 
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it, his modesty, the greatness and sweetness 


of his heart. 

What should be our fundamental thought 
and idea today? Should it not be that we 
here dedicate ourselves anew to the support 
and maintenance of those institutions and 
that form of government which gives us the 
greatest freedom and places upon us as in- 
dividuals the greatest responsibilities? Should 
we not resolve to become better citizens and 
more devoted to the purposes of the fathers 
that thereby in a measure we may requite the 
obligations we owe them for the blessings 
their patriotism, wisdom and sacrifices have 
vouchsafed to us? 

In the great struggle between Freedom and 
Tyranny now shaking the foundations of the 


B. & M. Float 


evidence of the rare benignity of our govern- 
ment and the wisdom of those who erected it. 
However rough and uncouth, we have in 
these blessings jewels of unmatched value 
to civilization and posterity. Wisdom has 
told us, and experience teaches us, that the 
invulnerable defence we must throw around 
them is one that those who would destroy them 
can understand. ‘A righteous nation has no 
moral right to be weak when it can be strong.” 

The Democratic idea, which lays at the 
foundation of our government, was fought 
for by the fathers, provided for in the Federal 
Constitution as the fundamental idea of the 
union of the states, and refought for in the 
elimination of slavery and the final moulding 
of our nation. Our democracy is based upon a 
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theory of defence, not offense, and the desire 
that our blessings may bless all the people 
of the earth. There will be freedom only 
where there is a spirit of freedom. Liberty 
will not long abide with those who are un- 
willing to grant it to others, or make the 
sacrifices necessary to protect it. 

The men whom I have named, and their 
compeers, were strong and able men, some of 
them were men of Lincoln clearness in state- 
ment and Websterian vision and power. 
Divergent. in their views, they were ready to 
give the best in them for the common good 
and for the preservation of the idea upon 
which our government is founded. In their 
lives and actions there was a steady, deep and 
ever-flowing current of patriotism, beneficent 
and irresistible. That spirit was typical 
of the spirit of our land and the love of lib- 
erty. It was guided by the sense of justice 
and moved by the impelling force the Eternal 
Power puts behind its benign purposes. 

We must go forward with the readiness to 
stand where Stark stood and to plant our 
feet for good and all on the bed-rock of nation- 
ality for which Webster contended. Let 
there be no doubt about our purpose. Let 
not that purpose be futile—as it will be un- 
less we take proper steps to mould into a 
common ‘and patriotic whole the various 
peoples of this land, and take further steps 

' to protect, and defend it. 

The paramount business of this state is 
the business of government, and the para- 
mount duty of her citizens is to do that 
business well and to achieve such citizenship 
as will ensure the success of our paramount 
business. ' The same is true of the nation. 

In this, country we do not want a large 
standing army, nor anything that savors of 
militarism. We are all peace men. The 
spirit of America is one of peace. We are 
a peace loving people. From that it follows 
that we must so safeguard this nation that 
we can continuously engage in our peaceful 
pursuits by so preparing to defend ourselves 
that peoples or nations otherwise inclined 
will not be likely to attempt to disturb our 
business. This can be done only by such 
preparation as will make it apparent to them 
that any attempt on their part to do so will 
be futile and disastrous. Christian love must 
be supported by righteous strength in the 
affairs of nations as well as individuals. It is 
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to be hoped and expected the culmination 
of this preparedness and the world struggles 
will be the subordination of the individual 
Sovereignty of nations to One Great Sover- 
eignty of Justice, with a force contributed 
by all to give sanction to its decisions in the 
settlement of international disputes. Democ- 
racy of thought and action as a world-right 
of human beings, under whatever form of 
government, must supercede despotism as a 
world-slavery of human beings, under what- 
ever form of government. 

Our forefathers who built this state, and 
their children who guarded and defended it, 
dedicated their lives and fortunes to the task, 
and the blessed results are showered over us 
as a people. As they were dedicated to 
their work, so let us be to ours. Let every 
man prosper as he can, and every one achieve 
such distinction as his talents and industry 
may bring. Let every one enjoy that freedom 
and that unusual and blessed opportunity 
common to our democracy and vouchsafed 
to no other peoples in the world. In return 
therefor, let no man in this God’s country of 
ours put his hand to spade or wheel or law 
or mandate or proclamation except with the 
dominant idea that patriotism, which means 
the uplift of humanity and the honor, the 
true honor of the Republic, as a part of his 
work, comes first, and stands paramount in 
his heart. Every spade will mark a line of 
use and beauty for the Lord, and every man- 
date will reflect his justice. 

Let us, then, prepare to defend our price- 
less possessions, demand justice, hope for 
sanity and pray for peace. 

Ex-Governor Henry B. Quinby of 
Laconia was next introduced. In 
presenting him, the Chairman said: 
““A member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for two terms. State 
Senator for two terms. Member of 
the Governor’s Council and Governor 
of New Hampshire, he can speak 
both as a legislator and as an execu- 
tive, for in all his activities he has 
been a credit to the state.” 





ApprREss OF Ex-GovERNOR QUINBY 


It is certainly a great pleasure to me to 
have a part in celebrating the One Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of 








EX-GOVERNOR HENRY B. QUINBY 
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this beautiful city, where I have passed so 
many years of official life, and in which I 
take almost as much interest as if I was a 
permanent resident. 

Concord has ever been patriotic and a 
center, in our State, of military activities and 
at this time, when the world around us is 
seething in war, and realizing as we do the 
defenceless condition of our State, upon whose 
soil no foreign foe has ever trod, I can do no 
better than to embrace the present oppor- 
tunity, it seems to me, to present a few ideas 
as to our immediate duty as citizens, not 
only of our glorious State, with its wonderful 
record as one of the original Colonies, but as 
patriotic Americans; not in the spirit of a 
desire to precipitate hostilities, but as a 
measure of common prudence, in the event 
of an attack upon us from some quarter, 
which is possible and even probable, consid- 
ering the overt acts already committed in 
our country by belligerent agents in our 
midst, to say nothing of outrages upon our 
citizens and commerce on the sea, which, if 
continued, will demand our giving warning 
that the United States has exhausted its 
patience. 

The most important question for the Amer- 
ican people to consider today is how to pre- 
pare our country for defense in case of invasion 
by a hostile power. For years we have been 
' living in a “Fool’s Paradise” and only the 
Providence of God has preserved us from 
annihilation. If any, until recently, have 
considered the matter at all they have either 
argued that the nearest nation was separated 
from us by such an expanse of water that 
it would be impossible for it to transport men 
and supplies to our shores, or they have 
relied upon the kindly nature of the rest of 
the world and the tranquilizing effect upon 
them of our gentle disposition, our peace lov- 
ing qualities and our altruistic conduct. 

The first argument has been rudely shat- 
tered by the results attained during the 
struggle now going on abroad, among them 
being the steaming radius of even the under- 
sea boats which in themselves are capable 
of infinite harm to our undersized and under- 
manned navy, and the latter fallacy is ex- 
ploded as we survey the plight of Belgium. 

The time has arrived for our country to 
prepare itself for possible invasion. This 
does not mean to get ready to make war; 
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for the American people as a whole desire 
peace, but not peace without honor. The 
patriots who gave their lives to make this a 
great and independent country will have 
died in vain if we, their descendants, fail to 
take warning and continue to doze on until 
the enemy is hammering at our gates. 

This question of preparedness is not a 
partisan one; we are all Americans without 
regard to political predilections, and must: 
join forces to achieve the common weal—to 
put America in a condition to meet all comers 
with as good as they bring and something a 
little better. 

This question of protection for our people 
and our homes is not a new one, it is as old 
as our government itself. Washington in 
his fifth annual address said: “If we desire 
to avoid insult we must be able to repel it; 
if we desire to secure peace, one of the most 
powerful instruments of our prosperity, it 
must be known that we are at all times ready 
for war.” 

John Adams, in a special message said: 
“But in demonstrating by our conduct that 
we do not fear war, in the necessary protec- 
tion of our rights and our honor, we should 
give no room to infer that we abandon the 
desire of peace: An efficient preparation for 
war can alone secure peace.” 

The question of preparedness has many 
phases, all of them vital and important; that 
of the number and character of troops, of 
ammunition, seagoing craft, aeroplanes and 
many other requirements which must be 
provided for, and the preparation for which 
should not be delayed an hour in its beginning 
and prosecution; but the basic proposition 
is to have a Congress which will be a help in 
the future and not a hindrance, as in the past. 

We must see to it all over this broad land 
that if the men we send to represent us do 
not represent us that they be relegated to 
private life, no matter what their political 
affiliations are, and that men who love our 
country better than they do political pre- 
ferment are sent to take their places. 

Congress must be liberal in appropriations 
for our National defense, and the money thus 
provided must not be regarded as, nor per- 
mitted to be, personal spoil for any man nor 
set of men; it should be placed at the disposal 
of the officers of the army and navy, that it 
may all go into the proper channels to pro- 
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tect our country, instead of being diverted to 
sustain army posts where no army posts have 
been needed since the Indians have ceased 
to be a menace. It should not be used, any 
part of it, to enlarged army posts which per- 
haps should remain, but do not need enlarge- 
ment. In short, let every dollar be used for 
its legitimate purpose and let America be at 
once put in the way of being able not only to 
demand her rights but to obtain them. 

I will not, at this time, touch upon the 
different ways suggested for forming our 
several lines of defense; the Swiss seems the 
most practical and perhaps the least expen- 
sive; the Australian has many good features; 
General Wood lays out a plan which I have 
no doubt is workable, but whatever we do 
let us do it now and under competent, in- 
telligent guidance. 


In next presenting Senator Henry 
F. Hollis, President Parker said: 
“Unfortunate in his location in a 
strong Republican ward, Senator 
Hollis had not the distinction of the 
rest of us of service in the New Hamp- 
shire legislature. There have to be 
exceptions to all rules. His novitiate 
was not in the State House, but at the 
bar and upon the stump in political 
campaigns. Yet we recognize him as 
a fellow legislator, although his field 
is at the Capitol at Washington, as 
the junior senator from New Hamp- 
shire.” 


Appress oF SENATOR HO..is 


Shortly before the beginning of the present 
war in Europe I heard one of the great leaders 
of thought in this country state publicly that 
easy, prosperous conditions tend to produce 
a low quality of men in a nation; that no 
country gives birth to a great artist, a great 
poet, or a great statesman, except in time of 
stress and turmoil such as follow war, famine 
or pestilence. 

I prefer to think that a great country like 
ours does not have to wait to produce great 
men in times of crisis, but that the men are 
here, living quietly among us at their ordinary 
tasks, until some great emergency galvanizes 
them into action and demands heroic deeds, or 
consummate wisdom and genius. 

It is easy to believe that for two years 
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past the people of this country, or at least a 
majority of them, have rested serene in the 
belief that the President of the United States 
isa scholar and a gentleman; but it took no 
more than the drafting of a single state paper, 
following the sinking of the Lusitania, to 
convince them that Wilson is a statesman. 
He has been a statesman all the time, but a 
crisis was needed to convince the nation of it. 

This conviction has risen above party, 
above racial origin, above creed or religion. 
The entire nation has risen with its President 
and finds itself firmly resolved to play the 
part of men among the family of nations. 
Our nation today feels itself re-nationalized 
and re-vitalized. ’ 

We know that peace will be preserved if it 
may be preserved without dishonor. We 
know that peace is not worth the having if 
it must be achieved with the loss of our 
national self-respect. 

Our whole nation is soberly considering 
today our state of preparedness for whatever 
emergency we must face. It is no longer a 
question of whether we shall face it, but of 
how best we may face it. I, for one, have 
no fear that the state of New Hampshire 
will expect her representatives at Washington 
to begrudge such appropriations as are neces- 
sary to build up our army and navy to prompt 
and powerful efficiency. 

I do not look for war at this time. I do 
expect, however, great good to come from the 
careful self-examination which our nation is 
giving itself today; and I expect that self- 
examination to result in some form of mili- 
tary training which will make our citizens 
quickly available as efficient soldiers in an 
emergency. 

Each of you, as a member of the New 
Hampshire General Court, has received a 
manual containing the state constitution, 
and in that constitution you have read that 
“ ‘standing’ armies are dangerous to liberty.” 
You know, moreover, that large standing 
armies are an intolerable expense, and that 
they are unnecessary. The alternative is a 
citizenry trained to bear arms. 

This gathering represents New Hampshire 
as no other gathering has ever represented 
her. You are her legislative veterans. You 
are New Hampshire. I believe that you 


recognize the evils and burdens of a large 
standing army and in its place favor a com- 
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pulsory military training for every able- 
bodied boy in the United States, for six months 
or a year so that he will learn to shoot straight, 
to obey orders and to care for himself in camp, 
and be prepared for the final fitting for active 
service on short notice. 

Such training for a year, or half a year, 
will render this country safe from invasion; 
it will prove a valuable lesson to every lad in 
discipline, democracy and patriotism; it will 
tend to counteract the softening influence of 
luxury and easy living; and it is not too 
much to exact from every youth who enjoys 
the blessings of our free institutions. 


Senator Jacob H. Gallinger was the 
next speaker. In introducing him 
the president said: ‘‘Three times a 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives. Twice a Senator and President 
of that body. Member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1876. 
Member of Congress two terms. 
United States Senator for a longer 
period than any Senator from New 
Hampshire. Chairman of the Repub- 
licgn State Committee for thirteen 
campaigns. From the printer’s case 
to the position of Dean of the 
United States Senate is a record 
worthy of himself and of distinction t 
- his state.” 


ApprREss or SENATOR GALLINGER 
Mr. Chairman: 

At this time of historical reminiscence it is 
interesting to recall the fact that the first 
railroad in the United States was built in 
1826, sixty-one years after Concord was 
incorporated as a town, and that the first 
railroad to use locomotives was five years 
later (in 1831). The first passenger railroad 
in the world, between Stockton and Dar- 
lington in England commenced to do busi- 
ness in 1825. 

Concord was 42 years old when the first 
steamboat (the Clermont) traversed the Hud- 
son River from New York to Albany, and 54 
years old when the first steamship (the 
Savannah) crossed the Atlantic under steam, 
taking twenty-five days to make the voyage. 

Concord was 47 years old when the first 
city (London) was lighted by gas, and 94 
years old when Moses G. Farmer, a New 
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Hampshire man, subdivided the electric cur- 
rent, and lighted the first dwelling by elec- 
tricity. 

When Morse sent his first telegraphic 
message from Baltimore to Washington 
(in 1814) Concord had attained the age of 
79 years. 

The speaking telephone came in 1876, 
one hundred and eleven years after Concord 
became a town. The Remington type- 
writer came one year later, and the first 
electric railway in the world (in Berlin) 
followed the next year, and six years after 
(in 1885) an electric railway was installed 
between Baltimore and Hampden, in the 
State of Maryland. 

The graphaphone came in 1886, the X-ray 
in 1895, and wireless telegraphy in 1899. 

It will thus be seen that since Concord was 
incorporated almost every great invention 
which blesses the world today has come into 
existence, and in this hour of reminiscence it 
would be extremely interesing to dwell at 
greater length on those I have mentioned as 
well as to add hundreds of others to the list. 

Turning to legislative matters how in- 
tensely interesting it would be if we could 
have a representative here today of the Leg- 
islature of the Province of New Hampshire, 
which met in Portsmouth in 1765, the year 
Concord was incorporated, Benning Went- 
worth being Governor, and the membership 
of the Legislature being 31. 

And of how much greater interest it would 
be if the first Governor of the state of New 
Hampshire, Meshech Weare, and the first 
Speaker of the House, George Atkinson, 
could be with us to tell of the doings of the 
Legislature of 1784, nineteen years after 
Concord was an incorporated town. Fortu- 
nately the records of those early days have 
wisely been preserved in the Provincial and 
State Papers, to which our people have access. 

As I shall speak of the legislatures with 
which I have been connected it is unfortunate 
that it becomes necessary to make personal 
allusions, which if possible would be omitted. 

My first actual participation in legislative 
matters was in the year 1872, being a member 
of the House of Representatives from Ward 
Four, Concord. The membership of the 
House in that year was 361. Ezekiel A. 
Straw of Manchester was Governor. Asa 
Fowler of Concord was Speaker of the House 
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of Representatives, and Josiah H. Benton of 
Lancaster was clerk. The legislative session 
was held in June. There were many able 
men in the body of whom I will venture to 
mention Edward F. Mann of Benton, Sher- 
burne B. Merrill of Colebrook, Osman D. 
Way, Edward J. Tenney, George H. Stowell, 
and Ira Colby of Claremont, Benjamin S. 
Warren, George A. Pillsbury, P. Brainerd 
Cogswell, John H. Albin, Asa Fowler, George 
E. Todd and Lyman T. Flint of Concord, 
Sylvanus W. Bryant of Cornish, James E. 
Lothrop of Dover, Enoch P. Marshall of 
Dunbarton, Gilman Marston and Charles H. 
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Nashua, Ezra M. Smith of Peterborough, 
Joseph Burrows, of Plymouth, Omar D. Con- 
verse of Rindge, William M. Weed of Sand- 
wich, Benjamin R. Wheeler of Salem, James 
W. Emery, John Pender and John H. Brough- 
ton of Portsmouth, Edwin Wallace and 
Arthur D. Whitehouse of Rochester, George 
F. Putnam of Warren, John C. Pearson of 
Webster, Nathan H. Weeks of Woodstock, 
Jeremiah Bodgett of Wentworth, and Warren 
G. Brown of Whitefield. A large majority 
of these men have records of honorable 
service to the state and nation. 

Many interesting reminiscences are re- 
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Hall of Exeter, James E. Hayes of Farmington, 
Amos J. Blake of Fitzwilliam, George W. 
Nesmith and Alvah W. Sulloway of Franklin, 
Martin A. Haynes of Gilford, Thomas Cogs- 
well of Gilmanton, David H. Taggart of 
Goffstown, John L. Bridgman of Hanover, 
Samuel D. Bemis of Harrisville, William C. 
Patten of Kingston, Charles S. Faulkner and 
Thomas E. Hatch of Keene, Hiram Orcutt 
of Lebanon, Hiram Noyes of Lisbon, Harry 
Bingham of Littleton, Samuel Clarke, Hiram 
K. Slayton, Cyrus A. Sulloway, and William 
Parker of Manchester, Bainbridge Wadleigh 
and: George C. Gilmore of Milford, Mark 
B. Buxton and Edward H. Spaulding of 


called concerning some of these men, but 
only one will be named, and it remains vividly 
in my mind. Cyrus A. Sulloway, in debate, 
made what I regarded as an offensive allusion 
to Concord and to me personally. I was 
younger and more impulsive then than I 
am now, and Sulloway was not quite as large 
then as he is today. Quick as flash I applied 
to him the short and ugly word that Colonel 
Roosevelt has made famous. The dignified 
speaker was so shocked that he failed to call 
me to order, and I remained in the House 
during the remainder of the day’s session. 
Next morning I made a frank apology to the 
House for having violated its rule, which was 
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accepted, and Sulloway and I have been 
good friends ever since. 

At this session Bainbridge Wadleigh, who 
had served fourteen years in the House, was 
elected to the United States Senate, and the 
work of the session was concluded in thirty 
days. 

It was my privilege to be a member of th 
House next year (1873). Ezekiel A. Straw 
had been reélected Governor. James W. 
Emery of Portsmouth was Speaker and Sam- 
uel C. Clark of Gilford was Clerk. 

Of the membership of that year the fol- 
lowing are entitled to special mention: Ira 
Colby and George H. Stowell of Claremont, 
D. Arthur Brown, George E. Jenks and 
Henry C. Sturtevant of Concord, Otis Cooper 
of Croydon, Gilman Marston, Jacob Car- 
lisle and Charles H. Bell of Exeter, Isaac N. 
Blodgett and E. B. S. Sanborn of Franklin, 
Ira F. Prouty and George A. Wheelock of 
Keene, Richard W. Cragin and Alpheus W. 
Baker of Lebanon, Harry Bingham and 
Charles A. Sinclair of Littleton, Henry E. 
Burnham, Ira Cross, A. P. Olzendam, C. A. 
Sulloway, William Parker, and William G. 
Everett of Manchester, Henry A. Marsh, 
Mark R. Buxton and E. F. McQuesten of 
Nashua, Alpha J. Pillsbury of Northwood, 
Hiram A. Tuttle and John P. Nutter of Pitts- 
field, Joseph Burrows and James F. Langdon 
of Plymouth, James W. Emery, J. Horace 
Kent, Albert R. Hatch and Daniel Marcy of 
Portsmouth, William M. Weed and William 
A. Heard of Sandwich, and John E. Robert- 
son of Warner. 

This session occupied thirty days, pre- 
cisely the same length of time as the session 
of the preceding year. Doubtless the brevity 
of these sessions was partly due to the fact 
that we had annual elections and annual 
sessions in those days, but the fact that the 
members were largely reélected, thus assuring 
a majority who had had former legislative 
experience, had something to do with it. 

In 1878 I was a member of the state Sen- 
ate, which body was then composed of twelve 
members. Benjamin F. Prescott of Epping 
was Governor, and David H. Buffum of 
Somersworth was president of the Senate. 
In addition to Mr. Buffum the membership 
of the Senate was composed of Emmons D. 
Philbrick of Rye, John W. Wheeler of Salem, 
Hiram K. Slayton of Manchester, Jacob H. 
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Gallinger of Concord, Thomas Cogswell of 
Gilmanton, John A. Spaulding of Nashua, 
Daniel M. White of Peterborough, Charles 
J. Amidon of Hinsdale, Albert M. Shaw of 
Lebanon, Joseph D. Weeks of Canaan, and 
William H. Cummings of Lisbon. Mr. 
Wheeler and I are the only surviving mem- 
bers of that body. 

Augustus A. Woolson of Lisbon was 
Speaker of the House, and Alpheus W. Baker 
of Lebanon was Clerk. The House had in it 
a very large proportion of able men, among 
whom may be mentioned John G. Sinclair of 
Bethlehem, W. E. Tutherly of Claremont, 
W. H. Shurtleff of Colebrook, William E. 
Stevens, George A. Young, C. E. Sargent, 
Charles R. Corning and Joseph Wentworth of 
Concord, J. Frank Seavey of Dover, J. W. 
Dodge of Enfield, Gilman Marston and Wil- 
liam Burlingame of Exeter, Isaac N. Blodgett 
of Franklin, James W. Patterson of Hanover, 
Samuel T. Page of Haverhill, Frank H. Pierce 
of Hillsborough, Franklin Worcester of Hol- 
lis, William P. Chamberlain and George W. 
Tilden of Keene, Charles A. Busiel of La- 
conia, A. A. Woolson and G. W. Wells of 
Lisbon, Harry Bingham and Albert S. Bat- 
chellor of Littleton, Henry H. Huse, W. R. 
Patten and Noah 8. Clark of Manchester, 
Robert M. Wallace of Milford, Orren C, 
Moore and Aaron F. Stevens of Nashua, J. Q. 
Rolles and F. A. Hobbs of Ossipee, and Isaac 
Adams and Paul Wentworth of Sandwich. 

An incident occured during that session of 
the House which is worthy of mention. In 
those days the absurd practice prevailed of 
debating the previous question, the only 
restriction being that the discussion should be 
pertinent to the subject. Mr. Rolles of 
Ossipee, who talked very fast, and whose 
pronunciation was not of the best, had oc- 
cupied the floor a considerable time, when a 
point of order was made against him that he 
was not confining himself to the question 
under debate. Speaker Woolson, who had a 
fine sense of humor, hesitated for a moment, 
and then said, “The Chair must insist that 
the gentleman confine himself to the question 
at issue, but, as the Chair does not under- 
stand a single word that the gentleman is 
saying, the Chair does not feel at liberty to 
sustain the point of order.” 

The Constitutional Convention of 1876 
recommended certain changes in the member- 
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ship of both branches of the Legislature, 
which resulted in an increase of the member- 
ship of the Senate from twelve to twenty- 
four, and a reduction of about seventy mem- 
bers in the House. It was my privilege to 
collaborate with James O. Lyford in that 
Convention in an effort to secure these 
changes. I represented Ward Four, Concord, 
and Mr. Lyford represented the town of 
Canterbury. He was the youngest member 
of the Convention, and as ardent a Democrat 
in those days as he is a Republican at the 
present time. 

In accordance with the custom then pre- 
vailing I was reélected to the Senate in 1879 
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Marston and Winthrop N. Dow of Exeter, 
E. B. 8. Sanborn of Franklin, John Hatch of 
Greenland, William P. Chamberlain of Keene, 
Jared I. Williams of Lancaster, Albert H. 
Batchellor and Harry Bingham of Littleton, 
George C. Gilmore, William R. Patten and 
Noah §. Clark of Manchester, George G. 
Davis of Marlboro, Virgil C. Gilman and 
Aaron F. Stevens of Nashua, Joseph Q. Rolles 
of Ossipee, Edmund E. Truesdell of Pem- 
broke, Mortier L. Morrison of Peterborough, 
Nathan H. Weeks of Plymouth, and Thomas 
E. Call of Portsmouth. 

In 1891 it was my fortune to be again 
elected to the House, having in the meantime 
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for the term of two years, and presided over 
that body, James E. Dodge of Manchester 
being Clerk. 

In addition to those who were members in 
1878 were Edward F. Mann of Benton, Isaac 
N. Blodgett of Franklin, Cornelius Cooledge 
of Hillsborough, Charles H. Burns of Wilton, 
Orren C. Moore of Nashua, and Greenleaf 
Clarke of Atkinson. Henry H. Huse of Man- 
chester was Speaker of the House, and 
Alpheus W. Baker was Clerk. 

The House contained in its membership 
many strong men, among them being Frank 
D. Currier of Canaan, Henry Robinson, 
Charles C. Danforth and Edgar H. Woodman 
of Concord, J. Frank Seavey of Dover, Gilman 


served four years in the National House of 
Representatives. The Speaker of the House 
that year was Frank G. Clarke of Peterboro, 
and Stephen 8..Jewett of Laconia served as 
Clerk. Among the membership of the House 
that year I recall the names of John H. Brown 
of Bristol, Abraham Stahl of Berlin, Frank 
H. Brown and George P. Rossiter of Clare- 
mont, John B. Nash of Conway, Leonard H. 
Pillsbury and Edmund R. Angell of Derry, 
James B. Tennant of Epsom, John D. Lyman 
and John J. Bell of Exeter, E. B. 8S. Sanborn of 
Franklin, James G. Taggart of Goffstown, 
N. S. Huntington of Hanover, Samuel W. 
Holman of Hillsborough, Herman W. Greene 
of Hopkinton, Lewis W. Holmes and Fred- 
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erick A. Faulkner of Keene, George H. Tilton 
of Laconia, John L. Spring of Lebanon, Harry 
Bingham of Littleton, Cyrus A. Sulloway, 
William C. Clarke, Loring B. Bodwell, James 
F. Briggs, Isaac L. Heath, Frank S. Bodwell, 
Augustus Wagner and Edward J. Powers 
of Manchester, Henry H. Barber of Milford, 
Charles T. Lund, Caleb B. Marshall and Lotie 
I. Minard of Nashua, Charles H. Fairbanks 
of Newport, Charles A. Morse of Newmarket, 
George P. Little of Pembroke, Charles Scott 
and Frank'G. Clarke of Peterboro, Cyrus 
Sargeant of Plymouth, Ezra S. Stearns of 
Rindge, and Charles J. O’ Neil of Walpole. 

I noticed in a recent newspaper article that 
ex-Speaker Woolson made special reference 
to the fact that the Legislature of 1878, over 
which he presided as Speaker, was composed 
of an unusual proportion of able men. Be- 
yond a question that Legislature was a body 
of exceptional ability, but I cannot let the 
occasion pass without emphasizing the fact 
that the Legislature of 1891, the names of 
many of the members having been just men- 
tioned, was composed of at least an equal 
number of able and experienced legislators, 
and as they started me on my career as a 
senator of the United States I can do no less 
than to pay them this tribute. Indeed, so 
far as my experience and observation go, 
the legislature of New Hampshire, unwieldly 
as we sometimes consider it, will compare 
favorably with the legislatures of any of the 
other states. As a rule it is composed of 
upright and conscientious men, intent upon 
serving the people of the state faithfully and 
well, as was demonstrated by the present 
legislature, which adjourned a few weeks ago, 
and which, when another semi-centennial 
anniversary is held, with its attendant leg- 
islative reunion, will quite likely be pointed 
to as an example for those who will then be 
guiding the destinies of our state to follow. 

This occasion is one which will long be 
remembered for the pleasure it has given all 
to meet old friends and to renew old acquaint- 
ances. The one sad thought is that a large 
majority of those with whom we served in 
the two branches of the legislature have gone 
to their reward, and that soon they will be 
followed by those of us who still remain. 
Fortunately the work will be taken up by 
others, who will see to it that the best inter- 
ests of all classes of our people are subserved, 
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to the end that the honor and good name of 
New Hampshire shall be perpetuated and 
strengthened. 

Ex-Senator Chandler made the 
concluding address. President Parker 
in his presentation, characterized him 
as follows: ‘‘Secretary of the Republi- 
can State Committee when 21 years of 
age. Member of the legislature when 
25. Speaker when 26, and Chairman 
of the Republican State Committee the 
same year. Solicitor of the Naval 
Department and later First Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury when 29. 
Secretary of the Navy when 46, and 
ten years a United States Senator. 
Member of two Constitutional Con- 
ventions. No citizen of New Hamp- 
shire has ever wielded more potent 
influence in the state and nation 
than William E. Chandler. After 
more than half a century of political 
conflict he is still young.” 


Appress or Hon. Winiiam E. CHANDLER 
Mr. Chairman and Fellow Citizens: 

My first appearance in this, my native 
home, was on the 28th day of December in the 
year 1835, within the dwelling house which 
was directly north of the old “Call’s Block” 
(History, Vol. 1, page 599) and was known as 
the Call house, then standing on what is now 
the corner of State and Park Streets, whereon 
is the marvelously beautiful edifice of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society given by 
Edward Tuck from his home in Paris, France, 
for the use and blessing of his native state. 
South nearby (History, Vol. 2, page 745) is 
the public school building, in the various 
grades of which I was educated, north ad- 
joining which is the present church edifice of 
the Second Congregational Society, Uni- 
tarian, of which I have all my life been a 
member; and opposite the Call’s Block lot 
whereon the United States government build- 
ing now stands, behold the New Hampshire 
State House, within which have been conferred 
upon me the highest public honors of my life. 

For seventy-nine and one-half years I 
have continued a legal resident in Concord, 
voting at its elections after 1856 and respond- 
ing earnestly to every call of duty from its 
people. 
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The present elaborate celebration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
chartering of the town of Concord, with the 
making of a record of the ceremonies, is for 
the mutual rejoicing and complaisant con- 
templation of events already well related and 
is not necessary as a history except of the 
last ten years. No such perfect record of 
any community has ever been made as the 
two existing histories of Concord—those of 
1855 and 1903. 

The first of these histories is by Rev. 
Nathaniel Bouton, that of ‘Concord from 
its first grant in 1725 down to 1855.” 

Any historical narrative of any community 
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record announces James O. Lyford as the 
editor, Amos Hadley was the author of the 
general narrative, in sixteen chapters, Joseph 
B. Walker described the physical features and 
development, and contributions of important 
chapters and articles were made by Henry 
McFarland, Jacob H. Gallinger, Charles R. 
Corning, James O. Lyford, John C. Ordway, 
Frank W. Rollins, Howard F. Hill, Thomas 
C. Bethune, Frank Battles and William W. 
Flint. The illustrations were in charge of 
Henry B. Colby and prepared under the 
supervision of Benjamin A. Kimball, while 
the reading of the revised proof was the con- 
tribution of Edward N. Pearson and the indis- 
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made by only one writer does not exist, more 
accurate, complete and attractive than this 
by Doctor Bouton, and it is a pleasure for me 
to praise and honor a minister and an author 
whom I respected and loved, and members 
of whose family are still dear to my heart. 

The next history of Concord is that of 
1903, “from the original grant in 1725 to the 
opening of the twentieth century.” It is the 
joint production of citizens of Concord orig- 
inated in 1896 by the city government, with 
Henry Robinson as mayor, and carried for- 
ward to completion by him and Mayors 
Albert B. Woodworth, Nathaniel E. Martin, 
Harry G. Sargent and Charles R. Corning, 
with.a city commission specially incorporated 
by the Legislature on March 24, 1903. The 


pensable index was made by the accomplished 
Miss Harriet L. Huntress. 

Isaac A. Hill, John M. Mitchell, Benjamin 
A. Kimball, James L. Norris, Lewis Downing, 
Jr., John M. Hill, John Kimball, Leland A. 
Smith, George A. Cummings, Edson J. Hill, 
Franklin D. Ayer, E. J. Aiken, Woodbridge 
Odlin, Lyman D. Stevens, John Whitaker, 
Daniel B. Donovan, Milon D. Cummings, 
Cyrus R. Robinson and Giles Wheeler were 
important promoters of the work, some of 
them as members of the city commission. 

An account of the construction of the 
history was made by that literary ornament 
of Concord, Miss Frances M. Abbott, which 
was published in the Granttre Montuty of 
January, 1904, and is a model of complete- 
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ness and conciseness. She also contributed 
to the history a chapter on Domestic Customs 
and Social Life. I venture to give adjectives 
of praise only to the two female workers in 
the construction of the incomparable History 
of Concord, which is such an accurate and 
complete record of the city’s fame. 

It was not my lot to be able to make any 
contribution to this wonderful history of my 
beloved city, but on old Home Day, on 
August 24, 1904, at Contoocook River Park, 
it was my privilege to deliver an address 
containing a careful analysis and enthusiastic 
eulogy of the History, and to express my un- 
bounded gratitude to its authors, all of whom, 
except the deserving author of the general 
narrative, gave their minds and hearts to 
the work without compensation. A copy of 
my address was furnished with every copy of 
the large two-volume History, which tribute 
of mine I consider it a privilege to have been 
allowed thus to make something like a part 
of those remarkable volumes. 

On this occasion it is not my purpose and 
would not be my privilege to make a long 
discourse; so that beyond a statement of my 
constant affection and fidelity to my birth- 
place and the only legal home I ever had, I 
shall venture to present but one idea. Sena- 
tor Proctor once invited me to a celebration 
of the Loyal Legion, telling me that there 

‘would be many speakers and that one idea 
would be enough if it was a good one. He 
then commanded me to speak to the toast, 
“The Soldiers and Sailors of the United 
States from 1776 to 1896” and gave me ten 
minutes in which to do it! 

My one present idea is that the progress, 
prosperity and greatness of communities 
like Concord, and of nations like ours, result 
from the brave assertion of all individual 
differences of opinion with full and free 
debate thereon, and as soon as human nature 
will permit a decision and final ending of 
controversy thereon, the expulsion of anger 
and animosity, and the systematic culti- 
vation in the future of continuous co-oper- 
ation guided by mutual and true affection. 

Without such a national principle, pop- 
ular harmony will always be precarious and 
unity of national growth uncertain, while 
with its free exercise national greatness is 
sure. 

This being my idea, I illustrate it ioday 
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only by three incidents in the history of 
Concord. 
I 

The John P. Hale and Franklin Pierce 
debate in the Old North Church in Concord 
on June 5, 1845. 

Il 

The refusal by the citizens of Concord in 
October, 1856, to give a non-partisan public 
reception to President Pierce. 

Ill 

The unveiling in the State House yard at 
Concord, fronting Main Street, of a statue 
of Franklin Pierce, erected by the common- 
wealth of New Hampshire on November 28, 
1914. 

John P. Hale of Rochester and Franklin 
Pierce of Hillsborough were Bowdoin College 
classmates and political associates and per- 
sonal friends. When the question of the 
annexation of Texas arose, Mr. Hale, then a 
member of Congress, wrote his famous Texas 
letter, dated January 7, 1845, opposing the 
annexation of any more slave territory; and 
on February 12 the Democratic state con- 
vention under the lead of Franklin Pierce, 
re-assembled and removed Hale’s name from 
the ticket: Next, on June 5, at Concord, 
came the famous, impassioned meeting be- 
tween the two brilliant orators, the result of 
which was the defeat of the Democratic 
party in the state at the election of 1846 and 
the election of Mr. Hale as Speaker of the 
House and United States Senator; with 
Anthony Colby as Governor. 

Then followed the long and bitter anti- 
slavery and secession combat; the annexation 
of Texas; the war with Mexico; the compro- 
mises of 1850; the election of 1852, with Hale 
a Free Soil candidate against him, of Franklin 
Pierce as President; the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise in 1854; and the struggle in 
1856 to elect Fremont over Buchanan as 
President. 

During this canvass, President Pierce 
came to Concord, and an effort was made to 
give him a non-partisan reception. It was 
opposed, and by practically an unresisted 
vote, in an immense meeting in Depot Hall, 
voted down. The men who bravely did this _ 
had received no visit to his home from their 
President between March 4, 1853, and Octo- 
ber, 1856, and, much admired and beloved 
as he had been by all the people of Concord, 
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they then regarded him as more than any 
other person responsible for the bloody 
struggle -in bleeding Kansas. The Demo- 
crats, in their indignation, gave the President 
an immense, partisan demonstration, but the 
Republicans had done their duty. Concord 
in November gave 452 plurality for Fremont, 
and New Hampshire gave him more than 
5,000; while in 1852 General Pierce had re- 
ceived 229 majority in Concord and nearly 
7,000 in the state. 

But fifty-eight years later Concord saw 
another sight. Time had worked the won- 
ders of the nineteenth century in the United 
States. The growth of slavery had been 
checked. Kansas had been made free. 
Abraham Lincoln had been made President. 
Secession had been proclaimed and a war of 
rebellion declared by the South, but victory 
in that war had been achieved by the armies 
of the Union under the leadership of Grant 
and Sherman and Sheridan and the other 
heroes of the North. As a result of the war, 


slavery had been abolished and citizenship’ 


and suffrage conferred upon the colored race. 
Even the terrible calamities of the murders 
of Lincoln and Garfield and McKinley were 
seen to have proceeded from no considerable 
number of assassins. 

The United States in the interest of hu- 
manity had liberated from the harsh rule of 
Spain the island of Cuba and the islands of 
the Philippines. 

Prosperity unbounded had come to the 
whole country. The national honor had been 
maintained to every national creditor. 

In New Hampshire the statue of Daniel 
Webster had been placed in the State House 
yard at Concord with that of General John 
Stark and also statues of both of them in the 
National Gallery in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton; a statue of John P. Hale had been also 
erected in the State House grounds, and the 
time had come for a like recognition of the 
true merits of President Franklin Pierce. 

This appropriate event took place on No- 
vember 25, 1914. All reluctance had dis- 
appeared. The Legislature and Governor 
had directed the erection of the statue. All 
real objection had vanished, and on that day 
the statue of President Pierce was unveiled 
and given to the people with fitting ceremonies 
duly made of record. Without distinction 
of party political leaders, with discriminating 
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praise, with just judgment and with sincere 
affection at last placed President Pierce upon 
the pinnaclé of fame to which he had been 
entitled. 

I cannot close without uttering a sad and 
gloomy thought. The growth and glory of 
our city, our state and our nation has been 
thus accomplished and illustrated, only to 
be at this moment put in peril by the distress 
and horror arising from the world-wide Euro- 
pean war of 1914-1915; so that every public 
occasion is oppressed and subdued by a 
paralyzing sadness. 

This whole globe is but a speck in the un- 
bounded universe and it is now full of the 
tortures of murderous warfare... .I expressed 
to a thoughtful friend the despairing idea that 
the only real ending of such woes would be 
that the world itself should come to an end, 
Two days later I saw attributed to Cardinal 
Gibbons the expression of the thought that 
the end of the world might be at hand. How 
can this be otherwise? Will God preserve 
our material earth to continue to be the 
horrible human habitation it now appears? 

Iam afraid! 

It seems to me that the greatest duty and 
labor to which the people of the world can 
commit themselves is the establishment of 
international treaties for the prevention of 
the devastations and horrors of war. 

“A task for the thirty-five neutral nations” 
is once again stated by the New York Inde- 
pendent of May 24 to be undertaken by their 
proposed conference at Washington ‘‘to sit 
in continuous session until the war is over 
and to go on to provide guarantees against 
war until after diplomacy, meditation, 
commissions of inquiry, arbitration and eco- 
nomic pressure have failed.” The Independ- 
ent says: “Let President Wilson call 
immediately the thrity-five neutral nations 
together.” 

From the same number of the Independent 
listen to our noble and far-seeing New Hamp- 
shire poetess, Edna Dean Proctor, speaking 
through Abdallah of Cairo: 


By the Prophet, if these be Christians, 
where shall we find the heathen? 
If this is their Gospel of Love, where shall we 
look for Hate? 
With the lilies of Peace their Jesus in temple 
and shrine is wreathen, 
But they raven like wolves in the fold when 
the moon is late. 




















Legislative Reunion—Concord Anniversary 


And for WHAT? For the Market, for greed 
of gold and dominion; 

To rule to the uttermost sea and the shores 
no foot has trod. 

Their impious fleets cleave the sky, but never 
@ pinion. 

Bears the beleagured spirit to regions above 
the clod. 


Hark to the roar of Battle, the wail for the 
dead and dying! 

Prating of Light, these Christians have 
shrouded the earth in gloom. 

Each unto God or Goddess for conquest and 

ain is erying— 
I will repeat the Fatiha* and leave them to 
their doom. 


Brief addresses were made, during 
the afternoon, by Congeessmen Sullo- 
way and Wason, but no manuscript, 
or report, of either is obtainable. 





During the afternoon exercises, 
in the State House, the Chairman of 
the General Committee read the 
Anniversary Poem—‘‘Fair Concord 
by the Merrimack’’—written for the 
occasion at his request, by Edna Dean 
Proctor, and received, by special 
delivery, just too late for reading on 
the previous day. This poem will 
be found in the July number of the 
GRANITE Montuiy. It may prop- 
-erly be noted that it has been 
adopted, by vote of the Concord 
Board of Trade, for a city song, and 
is to be appropriately set to music by 
Prof. Harry P. Day of New York, a 
noted musician of that city, but a 
former Concord boy—son of the late 
Prof. Warren K. Day. 

While the exercises incident to the 
Legislative Reunion were under way 
in the State House, a programme of 
sports, including a Marathon race 


from Penacook, and 100 and 220° 


yard dashes for adults and school 
children, was worked off. 

At 2.15 p. m., on the grounds of the 
Walker School, at the North End, 
Rumford Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, dedicated 
a memorial tablet, placed upon a 
historic boulder, marking the site of 


*The Fatiha is the opening chapter of the Koran 
and the Lord’s Prayer of the Moslems. 
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the old North Meeting House, in 
which the State Constitution of 
1784 was formed, and the Consti- 
tution of the United States was given 
effect through its ratification by the 
New Hampshire legislature in June, 
1788. The programme of exercises 
was as follows: 


Bugle Call. 
Welcome, Mrs. Benjamin 8. Rolfe, Regent 
Invocation, Rev. George H. Reed, D. D. 
Greetings from National Officers and Vice 
State Regent, Mrs. Will B. Howe 
Presentation to the City, 
Mrs. Benjamin S. Rolfe, Regent 
Unveiling of Historic Boulder, 
Miss Mary Thorndike Hutchins 
Music, ‘“‘ Auld Lang Syne,” 
By Névers’ Second Regimerit Band 
(Arthur F. Nevers, Leader) 


Acceptance, Mayor Charles J. French 
Music, “ Hail Columbia,” By the Band 
Address, Mrs. James Minot 
Music, ‘‘ America,”’ Audience and Band 
Benediction, Rev. N. F. Carter 


Following this dedication, two 
drinking fountains, provided by the 
Memorial Committee, as permanent 
memorials of the 150th Anniversary 
Celebration, one at the North End 
and the other at the South End 
playground, were successively dedi- 
cated, at three and four o’clock re- 
spectively. The programme at the 
first dedication was as follows: 


March, ‘‘Stars and Stripes Forever,” Sousa 
(Nevers’ Second Regiment Band—Arthur H. 
Nevers, Conductor) 

Invocation, Rev. George H. Reed, D. D. 

National Hymn, “ America,” 
Children’s Chorus 
Presentation of Fountain, 
Mrs. John. C. Thorne, 

President of Concord Woman’s Club 
Acceptance, Mayor Charles J. French 
March, ““The American Republic,” Thiele 

(Nevers’ Second Regiment Band) 


At the South End grounds the 
programme was the same, except 
that the invocation was by Rev. W. 
Stanley Emery, instead of Dr. Reed. 
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The closing feature of the Anni- 
versary Celebration was the presen- 
tation, in White’s Park, of an elab- 
orate and beautiful Historical Pageant 
depicting scenes in early Concord 
history, by the pupils of the Parker 
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School under the direction of the 
principal, Miss Luella Dickerman, 
which was witnessed by thousands of 
delighted spectators, Superintendent 
L. J. Rundlett serving as Chairman 
of the Pageant Committee. 


TABLET DEDICATED JUNE 8, 1915 


INSCRIPTION 
On this historical site was built—1751 
The first framed meeting house 
Where the New Hampshire Convention 
Ratified the’ Federal Constitution 
Thereby assuring its adoption 
June 21, 1788 





A Memorial 
To the soldiers of this town who 
Took part in the War of the Revolution 





Placed by Rumford Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
1915 





A TATTERED ROSE 
By Charles H. Chesley - 


Who cares for roses when they bloom 
In lane and bosk and bower? 

’Tis then we seek in woodland gloom 
Some hiding, rarer flower. 


But when dead asters dumbly keep 
The vigil of the snows, 

I pause my walk and gently weep 
Above a tattered rose. 











COL. TIMOTHY BEDEL 
Dedication of a Tablet to His Memory at Haverhill, May 29, 1915 


Among the patriotic men who led 
the soldiers of New Hampshire in 
the great struggle for national inde- 
pendence, few rendered more brilliant 
service and none were inspired by a 
stronger devotion than Col. Timothy 
Bedel of Haverhill, to whose memory 
a bronze tablet, appropriately in- 
scribed, was formally dedicated on 
May 29, 1915, by Hannah Morrill 
Whitcher Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, over his grave, 
in the old Ladd Street cemetery in 
that town. The tablet is attached to 
a granite boulder, placed beside the 
original state headstone whose in- 
scription is now almost obliterated. 
A cut of the same is herewith pre- 
sented. 

The weather was propitious on the 
day of the dedication, and there was a 
goodly attendance, among the spe- 
cially invited guests being numerous 
descendants of Colonel Bedel, mem- 
bers of Ox Bow Chapter, D. A. R. of 
Newbury, Vt.; Coosuck Chapter, 
North Haverhill, and Ellen I. San- 
ger Chapter, Littleton; Natt West- 
gate Post, G. A. R., and Woman’s 
Relief Corps of Haverhill. The 
Haverhill Band was in attendance, 
and the exercises of the day were 
opened by music, following which 
Mrs. Norman J. Page, Regent of 
Hannah Morrill Whitcher Chapter 
spoke as follows: 


Members of the Hannah’ Morrill Whitcher 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and Guests: 

In these times when our souls are sick with 
every day’s report of wrong and outrage, we 
are thankful above all that we are Americans, 
and we feel increasingly our debt of gratitude 
to the men who achieved American Inde- 
pendence. We believe that the principles 
for which those men struggled were righteous 
principles, that the war which they waged 
was a righteous war, a war of conscience. 
We need offer no apologies for that war. 
What those men accomplished by their 


courage, their sacrifice and their devotion 
upon the battlefield, they could have accom- 
plished in no other way. 

But a short time ago, many of us liked to 
believe that while undoubtedly grave eco- 
nomic and industrial problems confronted 
our young men and women today, neverthe- 
less, they would be spared serious military 
problems, that the time had come when 
highly civilized nations could settle their 
disputes without recourse to arms. Now no 
man feels that he can predict with any degree 
of certainty what the morrow may bring 
forth, and it is just because of this uncer- 
tainty, just because our nation is.daily face to 
face with most perplexing problems, that it 
seems peculiarly opportune that we should be 
assembling to do honor to a man who, almost 
a century and a half ago, was exhibiting such 
gallantry and such self-sacrifice in the service 
of his country, that his name must ever be 
writ large among New Hampshire’s early 
patriots. 

The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion believe that the welfare of our country, 
whether in peace or at war, would be assured, 
could the great mass of her citizens be im- 
bued with the spirit that characterized the 
men of ’76. To perpetuate the memory of 
that spirit, the national Society urges marking 
of historic spots and erection of boulders. 
The Hannah Morrill Whitcher Chapter 
believe that Col. Timothy Bedel possessed 
that spirit in unusual measure. The forty- 
seven years of his life were years of intense 
activity, of splendid patriotic service. In 
honoring him, we believe we are honoring 
one to whom honor is justly due. 

In behalf of the Hannah Morrill Whitcher 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, I welcome you one and all to this 
dedication and trust that the day may prove 
one of pleasure and inspiration to all. 


Prayer was then offered by Rev. 
C. E. Eaton of North Haverhill, 
after which the tablet was gracefully 
unveiled by Miss Barbara Aldrich, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. F. 
Aldrich of Brookline, Mass., grand- 
daughter of Judge Edgar Aldrich of 
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the U. §. District Court, a charming 
girl of nine years, and sixth in lineal 
descent from Colonel Bedel. 

Following the unveiling, Miss Luvia 
EK. Mann, of Woodsville, effectively 
recited Kipling’s 


RECESSIONAL 
God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful laed we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 











Mrs. Page then introduced the 
leading speaker of the day, Judge 
Edgar Aldrich, a great-great-grandson 
of Colonel Bedel, who spoke as fol- 
lows: 

AppreEss oF JuDGE ALDRICH 

Those who dwell in the old town of Haver- 
hill, and those who dwell in the neighboring 
town of Bath, a town of equal dignity, may 


proudly boast of a sturdy and energetic 
ancestry. 
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The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The Captains and the Kings depart— 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called, our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not Thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 


The old town of Haverhill is not new to me. 
From 1880 until 1891, when the county seat 
was at Haverhill Corner, I regularly attended 
the sessions of the court there, in March and 
September. It was in yonder court house, 
as a practising lawyer, that I argued my last 
cause to a jury. Then confidence in things 
was secure, blood was warm and hopes were 
high. Those were days of energy and happy 
optimisms. Then my eyes were towards the 
East. 

Returning to these familiar grounds, after 
the passing of a quarter of a century, and 
especially on an occasion like this, gives me 
great satisfaction. 

The picturesque and wonderful valley of the 
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Connecticut, with its head waters far to the 
north, and rising in the great “Highlands 
which divide those rivers that empty them- 
selves into the River St. Lawrence, from those 
which fall into the Atlantic Ocean,” coursing 
southerly in its long stretch to Long Island 
Sound, in its meanderings and vast extent, 
holds in its rugged embrace no town with a 
grander setting than that of Haverhill. 
Here she rests in her commanding dignity, 
surrounded by noble hills, which make those 
who look upon them stronger, and more 
worshipful of the works of the Almighty, and 
from her vantage ground of sight she looks 
out upon the valley of the Connecticut, as it 
comes down from the north and courses to the 
south, and here have appropriately rested 
since 1787, the ashes of Col. Timothy Bedel. 

Haverhill was the chief center of his work, 
and from here he planned and organized 
many of his military expeditions. 

Timothy Bedel, in his energetic life, end- 
ing at forty-seven, was conspicuous in fields 
of civil and military responsibilities. As a 
boy of fourteen, he was enrolled with the 
rangers and scouting companies, helping to 
whip the turbulent Indians into subjection, to 
the end that the frontier settlers should be 
secure from the violence and ravages of 
savage tribes. 

He was one of the original grantees of 
Haverhill and Bath, and of what is now New- 
bury, Vt. | af 

When the great crisis came; which pre- 
cipitated reyolt, and organized revolution 
against the from, according to notes made 
by his grandson, Gen. John ‘Bedel, of Mexi- 
can and Civil War fame, Timothy had already 
been active :in the wars between 1754 and 
1763. He was scouting against the Indians 
under Colonel Blanchard in 1754; he was 
with General Johnson in his expedition against 
Crown Point in 1755; he was in William 
Stark’s company of rangers in the second 
expedition against Crown Point in 1756; 
he was with Colonel Meserve as lieutenant at 
Halifax in 1757; he was under General Am- 
herst as lieutenant at the capture of Louis- 
burg in 1758; he was under General Wolfe as 
lieutenant at the taking of Quebec in 1759; 
he was under General Amherst as lieutenant 
at the conquest of Isle Aux Noix, St. Johns, 
Chambly and Montreal in 1760; he was in the 
king’s service under General Amherst as 
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lieutenant on the western frontiers guarding 
conquests in 1761; he went to Havana with 
the Royal Provincials as lieutenant and was 
in the six weeks’ siege and the taking of 
Havana and Moro Castle; he was appointed 
captain in October, 1762, and remained in 
service until peace was declared between 
Great Britain and France. 

Of the activities of Timothy Bedel, civil 
and military, between the year 1763 and 
the years of agitation which led up to the 
Revolution, I shall only refer to his service as 
a member of the Provincial Congress held 
at Exeter in 1775 to organize an independent 
government, or take such action as the welfare 
of the colony might require. In this assem- 
bly, Timothy Bedel was active and influential. 

Under an irrepressible uprising of spirit 
and an unalterable determination, on the 
part of our sturdy and courageous forefathers 
to insist upon their just rights, the question 
at once became imminent, whether the 
colonies should remain subject to arbitrary 
and oppressive rules promulgated by a dis- 
tant throne, or whether they should become 
independent states, where the people should 
have a voice in making laws vouchsafing 
liberty and security. 

Early in 1775, the New Hampshire Pro- 
vincial Congress, in conformity with action 
in sister colonies, resolved to protect their 
“inestimable privileges” by force, voted to 
raise 2,000 effective men for that purpose, and 
Timothy Bedel was made Colonel of rangers 
organized for the defense of the United 
Colonies in America. 

This occasion does not require a detailed 
account of the important service rendered 
by Timothy Bedel-in the War of the Revolu- 
tion; nor does it require particular reference to 
the vicissitudes of the long war, happily end- 
ing in a triumph of arms, wielded by the colon- 
ies, against all the powers of Great Britain. 

While organizing the regiment of rangers, 
which was intended to operate as a protection 
against Indian and British invasion from 
Canada, Colonel Bedel was active in other 
capacities; he was chairman of a committee of 
the Provincial Congress to take the court 
records from the custody of John Fenton, who 
was supposed to be in sympathy with the 
Crown, and place them in the keeping of Col. 
John Hurd; early in July, he and Doctor Whee- 
lock were intrusted, by the Congress, with the 
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duty and responsibility of immediately pro- 
ceeding to the Congress of the Colony of the 
Massachusetts Bay, to give information as to 
the “state of matters in Canada’; he was 
charged with sending scouts up the Connec- 
ticut to Northumberland, or Lancaster, and to 
erect a garrison, and, although holding a 
colonel’s commission, he took command of a 
company for that special emergency; he was 
directed by the Congress to use his “utmost 
endeavors to gain and keep the friendship 
of the Indians by small donations’; he was 
authorized to seize persons suspected of a 
design to cross into Canada to hurt the cause 
of America. 

In August, 1775, under a resolve of the 
Provincial Congress, Col. Timothy Bedel was 
ordered to march with all the rangers in the 
colony under his command in support of 
Major-General Schuyler, who was investing 
St. Johns in Canada. He acted with energy, 
crossing the Connecticut with his troops at 
Bradford, thence crossing what is now Ver- 
mont, with packs of flour and provisions on 
the backs of horses, and a supply of live 
cattle driven through the woods to Lake 
Champlain, for there were no roads; thence 
by the lake to a point near St. Johns, and 
thence to St. Johns taking a position on the 
north. All this was accomplished in eight 
days. Major Curtis, with a volunteer com- 
pany from Hanover, soon joined Colonel 
Bedel’s command; detachments of Green 
Mountain Boys, and bodies of men consisting 
of Canadians and Indians were from time to 
time joined, and at the fall of St. Johns, 
after a siege of fifty-one days, his command 
numbered something like 1,200 men, with a 
battery of twelve pounders, one mortar and 
three royals. 

Colonel Bedel performed an important 
service in the campaign for the reduction of 
St. Johns, and in a communication to the 
Committee of Safety, Colonel Morey says: 
“T can assure you from all I can learn , 
that Colonel Bedel behaved exceedingly well 
in that affair, and that he does honor to the 
Colony of New Hampshire.”” Meshech Weare 
in a letter to General Washington speaks of 
Colonel Bedel as “‘having approved himself 
well at the siege of St. Johns.” 

Under a strong appeal from General Wash- 
ington, made in 1776, upon New Hampshire 
for reinforcements to be thrown into Canada 
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by the route named in General Schuyler’s 
letter, the New Hampshire government 
acted promptly, and Meshech Weare on the 
day after the receipt of General Washington’s 
communication, wrote General Washington, 
that the assembly had resolved upon raising 
a regiment, and that the command was as- 
signed to Col. Timothy Bedel. 

This regiment was designed for service at 
the Cedars, at or near the junction of the 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers. The 
position at the meeting of these great waters 
was one of strategic military importance as 
a protection to Montreal. General Wash- 
ington, writing to Colonel Bedel from Cam- 
bridge, urges the utmost diligence and dis- 
patch possible, and in a communication to 
General Schuyler, he commends the influence 
and spirit of Colonel Bedel. The line of 
march taken by Colonel Bedel, with this 
regiment, was by the way of the Onion River, 
Lake Champlain, St. Johns, the Richelieu, 
the Sorel and the St. Lawrence River, and 
the expedition was speedily carried forward 
and Colonel Bedel’s force was brought into 
position at the Cedars in the extreme cold 
of a northern winter. 

Having dwelt with considerable length 
with “‘The Affair of the Cedars” in an address 
delivered before the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, in which is pointed out the 
injustice to Colonel Bedel, through the arbi- 
trary conduct of Benedict Arnold, and having 
there shown complete, though tardy vindica- 
tion, there is no occasion for reiteration here. 

After Colonel Bedel’s return from Canada, 
he was in communication with Generals Gates 
and Schuyler in respect to military operations 
on the borders; he was at the Battle of Sara- 


_ toga, and fought bravely as a volunteer 


officer in the army of General Gates. ; 

He was again called into service in Novem- 
ber, 1777, as Colonel of a regiment of volun- 
teers in the army of the United States, under 
a commission signed by Henry Laurens, 
president of Congress, and countersigned by 
General Gates. This regiment being mus- 
tered, did service principally in the Connecti- 
cut Valley, with orders from Lafayette to 
keep out scouting parties, and under Colonel 
Bedel’s orders an expedition was sent to visit 
the far-off Penobscot tribes of Indians. 

I need not dwell longer upon Colonel 
Bedel’s military activities. 
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According to the late Honorable Albert S. 
Batchellor, state historian, Colonel Bedel 
raised more troops for service in the War for 
Independence than any other New Hampshire 
man, and, in addition to his military service, 
he contributed largely from his private prop- 
erty and means: its 

According to fradition, Timothy Bedel 
was tall, spare and of light complexion. His 
son, Moody,*° who as a boy of eleven or 
twelve was with him in-his second Canadian 
expedition, or at Saratoga, as,«servant or 
orderly, was afterwards in command of the 
Eleventh Regiment of the United States 


TACT aS. 3 
ak 


Infantry in the War of 1812, which was 


called “‘the bloody eleventh,” and with it in 
the memorable sortie at the Battle of Fort 
Erie, he led General Miller’s column to ‘the 
cannon’s mouth.” Moody afterwards held 
the rank of a General. 

For nearly thirty years Timothy Bedel 
was active in the military and civil affairs 
of northern New Hampshire. During most 
of the time in that locality, he had an almost 
controlling influenee in matters, both civil 
and military. At the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, he was a member of the New 
Hampshire ‘House of Representatives from 
the classed ‘towns of Haverhill, Piermont, 
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Warren and Coventry. He occupied other 
important positions. “It must be said,” 
of Colonel Bedel that, “he was a man of 
large natural endowments and great force of 
character; that he was a man of never ceasing 
energy, of indomitable will, and a man of 
courage. He performed loyal and important 
service in the War for the Independence of the 
colonies, and history should accord him just 
and honorable recognition and praise.” 

Col. Timothy Bedel lived in a period of 
hardships and-of.achievements. The oppor- 
tunity does not fall to every generation to 
help in making a nation. He accomplished 
much in his short life of forty-seven years. 
He died in February, 1787. 

We stand today in the locality of his 
struggles, his leadership and power, ‘and, 
under blue skies, we look out upon the rich- 
ness of green fields, and upon forests giving 
forth the fresh verdure of springtime, in 
comforting contrast to the winter scenes 
under which he massed his troops for his 
expedition to the Cedars. 3 

Coming here under the weight of advancing 
years, with physical strength a little waning, 
with eyes turning towards the hills “gilded 
by the Western sun,” the sweet charm of a 
light from the East comes into my life, 


*Moody Bedel, mentioned by Judge Aldrich in his address, was the third of the four cnildren of Timothy and 


Elizabeth Bedel, born in Salem, May 12, 1764, just before his father moved his f. 
in his. expedition into C 


twelve he was with his father as waiter in 


amily to Haverhill. At the of 


, and was an enlisted soldier in his father’s 


regiment, in Capt. Ezekiel Ladd’s company, from April 1, 1778, to May 1, 1779, acting as Issuing Commissary dur- 


ing the latter part of this service. On attaining his 


majority he 


became active in the New Hampshire militia, was 


appointed second lieutenant, of the first company of the Thitteenth Regiment May 16, 1785, and served through 


the various grades, 


becoming Brigadier-General of the Sixth Brigade June 25, 1806, holding this command until 


April 9, 1812, when he was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel United States Army, and Commissioned Lieutenant- 


Colonel of the Eleventh Regiment, United States a, Se from July 6, 1812. Because of his recognized 
Te; 


executive ability, he was kept upon detached duty until 


giment, known as the “Bloody Eleventh,” was left 


without a field officer, and he joined it September 2, 1814, when General Brown assumed command at Fort Erie. 
At the memorable sortie of September 17, Lieutenant-Colonel Bedel, with the Eleventh, at his personal solicitation, 


was given the honor of leading General Miller’s column, and so distin 


from his superior officers. 
until the he 


himself as to secure special mention 


e€ was promoted to the colonelcy of the Eleventh, and continued in command 
ction of the army after the war, when he resi i i 


to give his attention to his affairs which had become 


embarrassed, and as events proved, hopelessly so. He had been a large landed proprietor, owning'at one time more 
‘ and Plattsbuxg, i i 


than half the township of Bath, large holdings 
of the purchasers of, and settlers in, the In 

Francis tribe of Indians. 
fault of his own, and in his later years suffered 


in Burlington, Vt. 
Stream Territory, so called 
At his death in Bath, January 13, 1841, he had become reduced to poverty, all through no 


many hardships and deprivations. 


. Y., in Have , and was one 
, the title being obtained from the St. 


He was twice married; first to Ruth Hutchins August 27, 1783, and second to Mary Hunt March 1, 1808. There 


were nine children by each marriage. 


One of the youngest by the second marriage was destined to honor the soldier traditions of the family, true d- 


son of Timothy, genuine son of Mood 


y. John Bedel, son of Moody and Mary Holt Bedel, was born in the Indian 
Stream Territory, now Pittsburg, July 8, 1822. He was educated at Newbu: 


Seminary, and read law with Hon. 


Harry Hibbard of Bath. He enlisted March 25, 1847, in Company H, Ninth United States Infantry, promoted 


first 


rgeant July 10, second Lieutenant December 30, and discharged August, 1848; was admitted to the bar in 





1850, became clerk in the Treasury Department at Washington in 1853, until 1861, when he was appointed Major 
of the Third New Hampshire Volunteers, Lieutenant-Colonel June 27, 1862, and Colonel April, 1864. His service 
was one of distinction; was taken prisoner in the assault on Fort Wagner July 18, 1863, was immured for months in 
a rebel prison, and returned to civil life; Brigadier-General by brevet for gallant and meritorious conduct on the 
battlefield. He represented Bath, where he made his home after the war, in the legislature, and was twice the 
candidate of the Democratic party for governor. He died in Bath February 26, 1875. 


The Bedel family furnishes a remarkable military record, one that probably cannot be duplicated in the history 
of New Hampshire. For three generations it was honorably represented in two wars. 

Timothy Bedel, Captain in French and Indian War; Colonel in War of the Revolution. 

Moody Bedel, son of Timothy, private in Revolutiona: 

John Bedel, son of Moody, lieutenant in war with 
Brigadier-General in War for the Union. 


War; Colonel in War of 1812. 
exico; Major, Lieutenant-Colonel, Colonel and Brevet 














HON. WILLIAM F. WHITCHER 























Memoriol to Col. Timothy Bedel 


through the presence of my little granddaugh- 
ter of the sixth generation from Col. Timothy 
Bedel, who is here to unveil the tablet, and 
expose to the eye of the world, the just and 
noble tribute, erected by the Hannah Morrill 
Whitcher Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in memory, and in 
honor, of one who gave so much of his energy 
and means to the end that the government, 
under which we live in security, should be 
brought into existence. 





Following Judge Aldrich, Hon. Wil- 
liam F. Whitcher, of Woodsville was 
introduced and said: 


Appress oF Mr. WHITCHER 


“And who was Timothy Bedel anyway?” 
This question was asked me recently by one 
of our most intelligent Haverhill citizens. 
I confess that I returned his question with a 
look of surprise, and then I remembered that 
busied as he was with the affairs of a busy 
life, he had not made a study of the early 
records—all too scanty and fragmentary— 
of the early history of the town of Haverhill 
and the Coés Country, that he was not famil- 
iar with the story of the settlement of the 
town and of the part borne by it, and the 
section of which it was the centre, during the 
War of the Revolution, and that all that was 
mortal of Timothy Bedel has been lying for 
138 years in a somewhat neglected grave in 
this oldest of Haverhill’s graveyards, and his 
question was not so surprising after all. 

And who was Timothy Bedel? Of his 
ancestry we know little. He was born in 
Salem, Mass., or Salem, N. H., about 1740— 
perhaps two or three years earlier, certainly 
not later—the son of Timothy Bedel. And 
here, so far as we have been able to ascertain, 
the story of his ancestry ends. His parents 
had little time for keeping and preserving 
family records, and, it may be, little interest 
in genealogy. His educational advantages 
were limited, so far as school privileges were 
concerned, but there are other schools than 
those contained within the four walls of 
schoolhouses, academies and colleges, and 
of these other advantages he made the most. 
He was a born soldier, and his education 
was gained on battlefield, on long and weari- 
some marches and in camp. His military 
career was a distinguished one, and we are to 
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be congratulated upon the presence with us 
to day of his great-great-grandson, Judge 
Edgar Aldrich of the United States Court, 
who has given us his admirable sketch of that 
career, and upon the fact that this memorial 
tablet has been most appropriately unveiled 
by Miss Barbara, his granddaughter, and 
sixth in lineal descent from Col. Timothy. 

In the few minutes allotted me, I will at- 
tempt to answer in part the question, who was 
Timothy Bedel, by speaking briefly of him as 
pioneer and leader in civic affairs. 

It was in the late summer or early autumn 
of 1760, that Timothy Bedel at the age of 
twenty, a war-worn veteran of seven cam- 
paigns in a seven years’ war, in four of which 
campaigns he had held a commission, was 
returning home in company with brother 
officers, Lt. Col. Jacob Bayley, Capt. John 
Hazen and Lieut. Jacob Kent, from the fall 
of Montreal, which had ended the Conquest 
of Canada, and the fateful so-called French 
and Indian War. They came upon the Cods 
Meadows, the Great and Little Ox-bow, of 
which they had doubtless previously heard, 
but upon which they came as discoverers. 
They remained for two or three days viewing 
them and the magnificent pine forests sur- 
rounding them; the idea ef ownership and 
settlement possessed these returning soldiers, 
and the townships of Haverhill and Newbury 
were then and there born. Gov. Benning 
Wentworth was not unmindful of his obliga- 
tions to these officers for services rendered, 
and charters for these-two townships were 
promised them, Hazen, Bedel and their 
friends, to have the ‘township on the east 
side the river, Bayley and Kent on the west 
side. There was delay in securing the 
promised charter, but relying on the promise 
of Governor Wentworth, Bayley and Hazen 
began the work of settlement in 1761 and 
pushed it vigorously in 1762. It is doubtful 
if Bedel participated in this ante-charter 
settlement. Indeed, we know that in 1761 
he was with Gen. Jeffrey Amherst on the 
western frontiers conserving the conquest 
won from Canada, and that in 1762 he was 
with the Royal Provincials in the successful 
siege of Havana and Moro Castle. In 
October of that year he was commissioned 
Captain under General Amherst and con- 
tinued in the service until after peace was de- 
clared in 1763. 
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He was named a grantee by Governor 
Wentworth when the charters of Haverhill 
and Newbury were granted in 1763, and he 
was early on the ground beginning his work 
of pioneer. He was also a grantee of the 
town of Bath. From the first he was active 
and prominent in the affairs of both pro- 
prietary and town. In 1763 he was chosen 
by the proprietors assessor of taxes on shares 
for expense of surveying the town. In 1764 
he was made a committee to act with a like 
committee of the Newbury proprietors to 
secure preaching for the following six months. 
In the drawing of lots in April, 1764, he 
secured his meadow land_on Bailey’s meadow 
on the north side of Hosmer’s (Oliverian) 
Brook, and his house lot, No. 48, not far 
from the present bridge across the Oliverian. 
It was only natural that the proprietors 
should have given him the water privilege for 
a gristmill at the lower falls of the Oliverian, 
and it was no small undertaking at that time 
to build and successfully run Haverhill’s 
first. gristmill. At the first town meeting in 
Haverhill, a special meeting, held in January, 
1765, he was made chairman of the committee 
to wait upon Mr. Peter Powers and arrange 
for his settlement as a gospel minister in 
Haverhill and Newbury. In 1766 his name 
appears first of the selectmen chosen that 
year, his colleagues being Jonathan’ Elkins 
and Jonathan Sanders, and in those days 
selectmen were selected on the score of effi- 
ciency and ability. In 1768 he was again 
elected to the same office which he held at 
different times in later years, and in that 
year he was also moderator and town clerk. 

Sometime later than 1770 he removed to 
Bath, of which township he was one of the 
proprietors, and made his home there for 
five or six years, however, never losing his 
interest in Haverhill. Just why this change 
of residence I have not been able to ascer- 
tain definitely, but larger opportunities for 
pioneer usefulness may have opened in the 
newer town than in Haverhill, where men 
like Col. John Hurd and Asa Porter, Charles 
Johnston and Ezekiel Ladd had come about 
1769, men of maturer years, who had enjoyed 
the advantages of liberal education and had 
begun their domination of affairs and, where, 
owing to his absence in the army at the time 
of the beginning of settlement and the grant- 
ing of the charter, his former captain, John 
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Hazen, being human, quite naturally looked 
after the interests of John Hazen first. Be 
that as it may, he became at once a leader 
in the affairs of the newer town. He held 
the various town offices and in 1775 was a 
member of the Provincial Congress at Exeter 
which organized the Provisional Government 
for the State of New Hampshire. In this 
Congress he took a prominent part, and was 
commissioned by its authority to his first 
command in the Patriot cause. 

Timothy Bedel had nothing of the aris- 


_ tocrat in his make up. He was a democrat, 


aman of the people. He believed in a govern- 
ment for the people, by the people. There 
was no question of the patriotism of the new 
government, but it was that of a patriotic 
oligarchy rather than that of a patriotic 
democracy, and he instinctively rebelled. 
The new towns on the Connecticut River 
and in the Coés County were given little 
part in the new government, and the griev- 
ances of which they complained were not 
imaginary, but real. While abating nothing 
of his zeal and activity in the patriotic cause 
and against the common enemy, Timothy 
Bedel was one of the foremost, in fact, the 
real leader in Coés in seeking redress for 
these grievances by means of a union with 
Vermont, and later in the organization of a 
new state on both sides the river in the Con- 
necticut Valley. The Coéds towns refused 
to take part in the New Hampshire govern- 
ment, rebelled against its authority, with 
Timothy Bedel as leader, until they came 
to their Appomattox in 1782. 

This is not the time nor place for a dis- 
cussion or review of what is known as the 
Vermont Controversy, but by his zeal and 
activity in the cause of the Vermont Union, 
and the organization of the new Connecticut 
Valley state, as representative from Bath 
and Haverhill; in conventions and legislatures 
at Dresden, Windsor and Cornish, he in- 
curred the enmity of the Vermont party 
opposed to such Union, led by Governor 
Chittenden and Ethan and Ira Allen, and of 
the new New Hampshire government under 
such leaders as Meshech Weare and John 
Stark, and in this may be found largely the 
secret of the baseless animadversions on his 
distinguished service as a soldier in the War 
of the Revolution. 

He was, indeed, a rebel against the Exeter 

















Thoughts at Evening 


oligarchy; but when his cause became “a 
lost cause,” he was never an unreconstructed 
rebel. When the Coés towns returned to 
their allegiance to New Hampshire in 1783, 
after refusing representation in the New 
Hampshire legislature for a period of six 
years, Judge James Woodward was Haverhill’s 
first representative, and in 1784, Timothy 
Bedel was the second. Other honors were 
clearly in store for him, for he was still a 
young man, but death came early in 1787. 
Who was Timothy Bedel? Soldier, Pio- 
.neer, Patriot, a man of the People, self-sacrific- 
ing servant of the People, a man of far- 
sighted vision, of unyielding purpose, of 
heroic achievements. It is only a simple 
honor, which Hannah Morrill Whitcher 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, pays his memory today, but these 
women honor themselves in their tribute. 
There are great problems facing us which 
must be met and solved. Patriotism is as 
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much needed for securing the perpetuity, of 
our institutions as it was needed for bringing 
them into existence. There is a lesson for 
us to learn at the grave of Timothy Bedel. 
There are other graves in this old grave- 
yard—too long neglected graves, which re- 
mind us of eminent, self-sacrificing devoted 
patriotic service to town, state and country. 
May I mention two; that of Col. Charles 
Johnston, hero of Bennington, Councilor, 
Judge; and that of John Page, lieutenant in 
the War of 1812, Governor, United States 
Senator. There should be other like fitting 
memorials, ‘‘ Lest we forget! Lest we forget!’ 





The exercises at the cemetery 
closed with the singing of ‘‘ America,” 
after which lunch was served to mem- 
bers of the Chapter and invited 
guests, in the Ladd Street school- 
house, standing on the site of Haver- 
hill’s first church. 





THOUGHTS AT EVENING 
By L. H. J. Frost 


The day is waning fast, 

The noontide hour is past; 
While draperies of gold 
Along the west unfold, 

And show the sunset gates 
Behind which evening waits 
Till shadows dark and deep 
Hush the tired world to sleep. 


And now a single star 

Shines in the heavens afar; 

And with its beacon light 
Illumes the dark’ing night. 

The insects’ ceaseless hum 

Tells us that day is done. 

While with notes loud and shrill 
Sings the wild whippoorwill. 


As oft in days of old, 

The sheep sleep in the fold; 

And little children bright, 

Are cradled for the night. 

The sounds of labor cease, 
While soft winds whisper,—peace. 
So may sweet peace and rest 
Dwell in each human breast. 
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ODE ON THE ETERNAL 
By H. Thompson Rich 


What can it mean, this grim refrain 
Of stars and space and stars again? 
Oh, can there be a One 
So great beyond all earthly sense of great 
That myriad worlds are governed by His fate, 
By His wide hand begun, 
And made to spin a while about— 
And made to flicker and go out? 


Beside these things I am so small, 
Surely I cannot count at all 
In His great starry schemes. 
He has so many marvelous things to do 
He has no time to stop and listen to 
My mighty little dreams. 
He cannot even see my face 
Among His infinite populace! 


But no! The immortal God doth dwell 
Neither in heaven nor in hell, 
Yet is he All in All: 
Eternal Force, unseen, unshaped, but felt 
By every star that reels around its belt. 
Far planets rise and fall, 
Governed within them cosmically,— 
And He is they and they are He! 





EBB-TIDE 
By Georgiana A. Prescott 


I stood one day by the great open sea 
Gazing upon the mighty mystery. 

All along the shore I saw evidence 

Of battles fought with warring elements. 
The tide was receding, the sea was calm 
As a sleepy child on its mother’s arm. 
Would that humanity were all at peace 
And war with its horrors forever cease. 


* * * * * 


Here on time’s shore I stand and onward gaze. 

Sunlit sails and shadowed ones of past days 

Along the horizon line I behold. 

Lower and lower, as the year grows old 

The tide recedes. ’Tis now almost low-tide. 

I watch, and wait, and listen, wonder-eyed 

For I seem to hear sad notes of a bell 

And waves moan and murmur “Old Year, farewell!” 


























THE PILGRIM’S THANKSGIVING DAY 


By Gilbert Patten Brown 


Among the pictures of our Pilgrim 
fathers none is held in so high esteem 
as the one by Broughton—‘“ Going to 
Church.” The Pilgrims were liberal, 
far-seeing, and revered God, with a 
sense of honor and tenderness like 
unto the Huguenots of France during 
their times of trouble. 

The times in which the Plymouth 
fathers lived should have more than 
a@ passing notice by the twentieth 
century student of Anglo-Saxon his- 
tory. To be able to worship God as 
they pleased was the culmination of 
the heroic sacrifices, brave deeds, and 
conscientious struggles of the Pilgrims. 
These people brought in little but 
have left us much. 

The origin of the Pilgrims is most 
unusual. There were in England a 
class of people called Puritans, who 
did not believe in the English Church, 
to which, in that time, all Englishmen 
were compelled to belong. Queen 
Elizabeth and, later, King James 
strongly opposed the Puritans. They 
ridiculed, persecuted, fined and im- 
prisoned them. 

At last a little band of them, unable 
to bear the persecutions longer, crossed 
the North Sea to Holland. Here they 
could worship as they chose, and, 
because of this, they were very happy. 
But Holland was not a prosperous 
country; only by the severest toil 
were the Pilgrims able to make a liv- 
ing. Then, too, their children were 
acquiring Dutch customs, and were 
marrying into Dutch families. They 
were even enlisting in the Dutch army 
and navy. Their high ethical value 
was felt among both officers and men. 

Determined to find a country where 
they could retain their English cus- 
toms and yet establish their religion 
as the predominant one, a number of 
them returned to England and secured 
permission and funds to found a col- 
ony in the New World. Of this num- 
ber, one hundred and two men and 
women, sailing on the Mayflower, 


landed in Cape Cod Harbor, Novem- 
ber 21, 1620. 

In England, these plain, honest, 
God-fearing people were all called 
Puritans. The few who wandered 
about and finally sailed into Plym- 
outh Bay were given the additional 
name of Pilgrims. 

They had planned to land much 
farther south, but it was in the dead 
of winter, their little vessel was at 
the mercy of wind and tide, and when 
they drifted helplessly toward the 
Plymouth coast, they accepted. this 
destination as being foreordained by 
Divine Providence. 

Among these sturdy pioneers were 
William Brewster, their pastor, Wil- 
liam Bradford, later the historian and 
governor of the colony; Myles Stand- 
ish, John Alden and Priscilla Mullins, 
about whom the great New England 
poet, Henry W. Longfellow, has told 
such a pretty story. Longfellow was 
proud, as are many of us, of his Pil- 
grim blood—that in his veins flowed 
blood of John and Priscilla Alden. 

There were two other passengers 
about whom was centered much inter- 
est at this time—Little Oceanus Hop- 
kins, born in midocean, and Peregrine 
White, born while the vessel was drift- 
ing along the New England coast. 

It is said that on the very first Mon- 
day after the vessel was anchored, 
these thrifty Pilgrim mothers gathered 
together the soiled clothing of the 
entire company, and then and there 
——— America’s universal wash- 

ay. 

While they were yet in the harbor, 
the Pilgrims gathered in the cabin of 
the Mayflower and drew up and signed 
a compact, or agreement. By that 
agreement, they declared themselves 
“loyal subjects” of the king, and, at 
the same time, they affirmed their 
purpose of making all necessary laws 
for the “general good of the colony.” 
John Carver was elected their first 
governor. Thus began a common- 
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wealth, founded by men and women 
who feared God and respected them- 
selves. 

The men immediately began to 
clear the land, build cabins, store- 
houses, and a meeting-house. The 
first winter was a very severe test. 
The prolonged ship life, the priva- 
tions in the new country, the change 
of climate and lack of nourishing food 
caused many to become sick and die. 
At one time there.were only two well 
people to care for the sick, and more 
than half the little company died. 

Fortunately, the Indians were 
friendly. They taught these early 
settlers how to hunt and where to 
fish, and showed them how to fertilize 
the poor soil by placing a fish in each 
corn-hill. 

The laws concerning the keeping of 
the New England Sabbath were very 
severe. No kind of work was permit- 
ted, there was no visiting nor gayety 
of any kind. Public worship was 
held in the meeting-house. Very 
slowly and solemnly the families 
walked to church. On entering, the 
men and women sat apart, the chil- 
dren—under the care of the sexton— 
by themselves. Woe unto the child 
that smiled or pulled another’s hair! 
The place was unheated, even in the 
coldest weather. Somehow, these 
zealous pioneers believed themselves 
better Christians when they endured 
discomforts uncomplainingly. 
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The Indians around Plymouth had 
not at that time been particularly 
hostile to our forefathers, yet a pre- 
cautionary measure was for the men 
to carry muskets to church, ready for 
any unexpected attack by the natives. 
When service was over, all walked 
solemnly home again. 

Slowly the colony grew and pros- 
pered. They said, ‘Let us give 
thanks unto God for his goodness.” 
So, late in the fall, after the first crops 
were harvested, they set aside one 
week for rest and thanksgiving. 

Deer, wild turkey, and pumpkin 
pies formed a part of their feast. 
Ninety Indians accepted their invita- 
tion and stayed with them three days. 
Each day of that thanksgiving period 
was opened with a religious service, 
then followed games and military 
tactics. Gradually the custom grew. 

Now, the president of the United 
States and the governor of each state 
issues every year a proclamation re- 
questing the people to set apart one 
day and assemble in the house of God 
for the purpose of giving thanks for all 
blessings received. 

It is not what the Pilgrim fathers 
actually accomplished that made 
them great, it was the spirit in which 
they worked. There is one thing in 
this world that is better than success 
—that is, to deserve success. 

Thus do we owe our Thanksgiving 
Day to the men of Plymouth. 





THE CHRISTMAS KISS 
By Mary A, Dwyre 


The house was decked with Christmas greens, 
Holly and mistletoe, 
As Grandma came down the polished stairs, 


Into the hall below. 


It was fifty years since she came as a bride, 
To the mansion on the hill; 
Fifty years had gone by since that Christmas day, 
And Grandpa was with her still; 
And as she passed under the chandelier, 
Her lips met another’s, and so, 
As she had been kissed fifty years before, 
She now kissed, ’neath the mistletoe. 


Canaan, N. H. 





























THE TAXI WITH THE BLUE DOOR. 
By Edward J. Parshley 


It was just an ordinary taxicab, 
modestly painted black, and it would 
have attracted no particular attention 
but for the door. That was painted 
the most vivid blue, and the effect 
was a little startling. It passed me, 
running close to the curb and at 
a low rate of speed, and I wondered 
idly whether the blue door was. a 
new way of advertising for the 
patronage of taxi users or merely the 
visible result of somebody’s bizarre 
taste in color. 

Just then the taxi stopped and the 
blue door was pushed ajar. From 
behind it appeared a slim gloved 
hand beckoning, and unmistakably 
beckoning to me. Obeying the sum- 
mons, I found myself facing a young 
and exceedingly pretty woman. She 
was dressed in perfect taste and was 
decidedly well worth looking at, 
but she was a perfect stranger to me. 

Plainly, she was a little embar- 
rassed, but she hesitated not at all 
in telling me what she wanted. 

“T beg your pardon for troubling 
you,” she said, “but I find myself 
in a very unpleasant position. I 
have lost my purse and I am penniless, 
and I am at the same time very, 
very hungry. Will you invite me 
to be your guest at supper?” 

I was surprised, of course, but I 
was not myself exactly penniless and 
I was young enough to welcome what 
seemed to be an adventure. 

“T was just going to supper,” I 
answered, “ and there is a very good 
restaurant a little way down the 
street that I often patronize. I 
should be honored if you would 
accept my hospitality.” 

The smile which greeted this was 
enough to pay for more than one 
supper, and the blue door of the 
taxi swung wide for me to enter. 
A few moments later I was seated 
opposite my fair if somewhat mys- 
terious companion, at a table in my 
favorite eating house. 
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The meal which the lady of the 
taxi ordered was a substantial one 
but very far from the most expensive 
that could have been selected from 
the bill of fare, and it was noticeable 
that the wine list had no attractions 
for her. She talked freely while she 
ate, but the conversation was as im- 
personal as it well could be, and gave 
me no hint as to who she was or how 
she came to be in a position that 
forced her to ask a man she had never 
seen before to pay for her supper. 
The fact that she had ordered the 
taxi to wait seemed strange, in view 
of her statement that she had no 
money. Penniless women are not 
in the habit of doing things like that. 

“You have been very kind,” she 
said, as she dipped her fingers 
daintily in her finger bowl. “I 
should like to know the name of one 
who came to my rescue in time of 
trouble. Will you give me your card?” 

She studied the bit of pasteboard 
with interest. ‘‘Mr. Edgar Milton 
Conrad,’”’ she said, “‘champion of 
distressed females and gentleman of 
leisure.” 

“Hardly a gentleman of leisure,” 
I replied. ‘‘I am, in fact, a worker, 
a newspaper man.” 

‘“‘A newspaper man,” she repeated, 
a bit puzzled, apparently. ‘Oh, you 
mean a journalist,” she added after 
a moment. For the first time, I 
noticed that, while her English was 
faultless, she pronounced some words 
in a way that indicated it was not 
her native tongue. 

She rose and so did I. “I thank 
you very, very much,” she said, giv- 
ing me her hand, ‘‘ you have been good 
to me.” With that she was gone, 
and a second later I saw her pass 
from view behind the blue door of the 
waiting taxi. 

“Some society girl indulging a 
freak,’ I said to myself as I paid 
the supper checks, lighted a cigarette 
and walked out on the street. 
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It would be untrue to say that the 
incident passed completely from my 
mind, but I built no romances upon 
it and might soon have forgotten it 
altogether had I not seen the lady of 
the taxi again. I did see her only 
a few nights later. I was at the 
theater alone and I am forced to 
admit that my heart began to beat 
a little faster when my eyes lighted 
upon my recent supper companion 
but two rows in front of me, and also 
to all appearances, alone. This pal- 
pitation became more pronounced 
when she suddenly turned and looked 


me squarely in the face, but there. 


was no more sign of recognition than 
if I had not existed. That I was 
a little nettled was, I think, no more 
than natural, but again I refused to 
be unduly disturbed. I did watch 
the strange lady, though, with some 
interest and once between the acts 
I saw her call an usher and talk to 
him for several minutes. The same 
usher came to me as I rose from my 
seat at the end of the play. ‘I was 
told to give you this, sir,” he said, 
and handed me a note. 

It was with quickened interest that 
I read: 

“Tf Mr. Edgar Milton Conrad 
wishes to briefly renew an acquaint- 
ance, he will find the taxi with 
the blue-door waiting where Ninth 
Street runs into the avenue.” 

Mr. Edgar Milton Conrad made 
his way to the place designated with 
perhaps more speed than was digni- 
fied, and he found the taxi waiting as 
promised. Almost instantly, the blue 
door was swung open, and the man 
thus unconventionally summoned 
found himself seated opposite the 
lady who had a few nights before 
invited herself to sup with him. 

“T wish to return your hospitality, 
Mr. Conrad,” said the woman of 
mystery, “‘and if you have no other 
engagement I would like to have you 
sup with me.” 

I had no other engagement, and 
in less than fifteen minutes I was 
being ushered into one of the most 
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expensive apartments in the best 
hotel in town. The only occupant 
of the room was a motherly looking 
woman of middle age, who rose from 
her chair as we entered. 

“Let me introduce my aunt, Mr. 
Conrad,” said my friend of the taxi. 
“Auntie, this is the young man of 
whom I told you.” 

A servant appeared in response to 
a ring and was told to serve supper. 
It was a good supper and my com- 
panions were as agreeable as could 
have been asked, but when I rose 
to go I knew no more of them than 
in the beginning. Curious? Of 
course I was, but I could not demand 
information that my hostesses did not 
seem inclined to give and I left them 
in entire ignorance of who they were. 

It was about a month afterward 
that I received a letter with a foreign 
postmark enclosing an American 
newspaper clipping which read: 

‘Royal personages sometimes essay 
the adventure of traveling incognito, 
but it is not often that they actually 
get away with it. Here is a case 
in which they did. Princess Zilda 
of Lucratia and her aunt, the Count- 
ess Morena, have just returned to 
Europe after a tour of the United 
States covering a period of six months, 
without once having their identity 
disclosed. Many Americans may not 
know where Lucratia is, but it is 
a tiny principality in southeastern 
Europe and its reigning family is one 
of the oldest of them all. Princess 
Zilda and Countess Morena are said 
to have enjoyed their American tour 
immensely and to have had some 
illuminating experiences.” 

Accompanying the clipping. was 
this note: 

“The lady of the taxi had heard 
that the men of America were chival- 
rous and that a woman might appeal 
to them under the most unusual cir- 
cumstances without fear. The result 
of her own experiment proves either 
that her information was correct or 
that she was fortunate in the parti- 
cular American she encountered.” 














Queerly Related 


There was no signature, but this, 
perhaps, explains why I have been 
known to wear, on state occasions, 
an ornate decoration, and why my 
friends sometimes jokingly address 
me as Sir Edgar and refer to my title 
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of nobility. I have, too, been invited 
to bring the American girl who last 
year became my wife to Lucratia, 
with the assurance that, if the invita- 
tion is accepted, both she and I will 
be presented at court. 





QUEERLY RELATED 
By Frank Monroe Beverly 


The morning train was crowded, 
The seats were over-full, 

Men here and there were standing, 
Who held no sort of pull. 


A lady whose head was graying, 
As the years were rolling by, 
Came thro’ as the train was pulling 
Away from the town of Rye. 


A seat would have been a vision, 
A dream of bliss untold, 

For a place in a car that’s crowded 
Is cheap at—its worth in gold. 


She looked, and then went farther, 
Where lo! a seat half-filled; 

She thought if he’d only offer— 
The thought her heart enthrilled. 


And so, she stood nearby him— 
The seat was room for two— 
As would any other woman: 
If woman, now, wouldn’t you? 


And when he saw her standing, 
He made her room, and said, 

“Here, aunt, sit down by your uncle— 
The others are all ill-bred.”’ 


LOVE 
By Moses Gage Shirley 
Love is the only creed I preach 


And by it I must rise or fall, 
My creed a little child can teach 


Love is all. 














EARLY SOCIAL LIFE IN NEW ENGLAND 


By George Wilson Jennings 


A phase of early social life in New 
England was a formal tea party to 
invited guests. A six o’clock tea was 
as prim as it was primitive. It was 
obviously exclusive; or, as a woman 
spitefully (many years ago) said, who 
was uninvited, in language more 
colloquial, such a party was “a picked 
crew.” These tea parties, which 
it must be confessed appropriated no 
slight degree of high-bred dignity, 
were given during the season, by one 
family after another, until all within 
the “charmed circle” had ‘‘made a 
party.” 

The social function par excellence 
was an evening reception by card. 
The invitations were sent out on 
the morning preceding the evening 
of the event, and were usually 
something like this: ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith send compliments requesting 
the pleasure of your company this 
evening.”” The announcement that 
so and so were to give a party 
occasioned a frantic flutter of anxiety 
in the hearts of a few who hung on 
the uncertain edge of the élite. Full 
dress was de rigueur; conversation, 
a stately minuet, the Virginia reel 
(but no waltz) together with the 
after-piece of manducation. 

A guest was welcomed as a joy; 
welcomed with a not wholly un- 
selfish courtesy, it may be, which 
taint of selfishness eliminated nothing 
from its sincerity, and added to its 
fervor. No sooner was the two- 
wheeled chaise, or the open wagon, 
perchance the sleigh, seen coming 
through the yard, than the keeping 
room, with its sanded floor, rush 


bottom chairs, and chintz-covered 
settle, was opened; the inside shutters 
pushed back, and the visitors ushered 
in. 

Anxious inquiries regarding per- 
sonal heartiness, and if it was a 
general time of health in their 
respective neighborhoods, a review 
of past weather, and forecast of the 
future, and similar topics being 
discussed, a comparison of receipts 
for jam, jell and pickles was made, 
and methods of housework treated 
of. This did not militate against 
the enjoyment of the women, while 
the men sauntered out. to examine 
stock, look over crops, talk of farm 
work and sagely conjecture as to 
who would be the next president. 

The pleasure’ was mutual. The 
newly arrived comers brought not 
only themselves, but the news of the 
day, or rather of weeks and months. . 
This gave them a chance of talking 
to good listeners; while the stay-at- 
homes had an opportunity to learn 
of the outside world and events. 

Meanwhile, a blast was set going 
in the brick oven to bake a round 
of pies, a batch of biscuits placed 
in an iron skillet, or spider, somé- 
times called a Dutch oven, on the 
cover of which were heaped hot coals 
and ashes; and a fowl, or roast was 
spitted in the tin-kitchen, or hung 
from a hook before the fire. These, 
with additions from cellar and but- 
tery, furnished meals abounding. 


“With baked, and boiled, and stewed, and 
toasted 


And fried, and broiled, and smoked, and 


roasted.” 














THE ACADEMY IN EXETER 


A RETROSPECT 
By Charles Nevers Holmes 


Oh, memories that live and burn! 
Of boyhood years when life was free; 
Back, back again my thoughts return, 
Oh Exeter, to thee! 


Once more amid youth’s student days 
Ere deeper knowledge dulled the heart, 
Or soul was wise in worldly ways 
Of man and money’s mart; 


I muse beneath some stately tree, 
Or rest upon thy campus-lawn, 

And there in vivid vision see 
The faces dead and gone. 


Once more thy chapel-bell recalls 
My drowsy mind to morning prayer, 
Once more within yon honored walls 
I climb that chapel’s stair; 


Or ’mid some recitation-room 
When Nature beckoned out-of-door 
Bedecked with Maytime’s fairest bloom, 
I doze o’er Latin lore; 


And oft amid the dead of night 
When all the town was still and dark, 
My study-lamp burns clear and bright— 
Like learning’s sleepless spark! 


Again the Sabbath church-bells sound 
A summons to the souls of youth, 
To come to consecrated ground 
And hear the Christian truth; 


Or on thy play-fields watch a while 
Some struggle for supremacy, 

And greet with heartfelt sigh or smile 
Defeat or victory. 


With blithesome face ’mid sun or rain, 
With text-book loosely in my hand, 
Dwell I a happy lad again 
Amid this student band. 


Ah!—like a dream—so far away 
The golden days that I spent here, 
Ere care awoke or hair was gray, 
Or sorrow knew no tear; 


Oh memories that live and last! 

Of boyhood years when life was free; 
Back, back again amid the past, 

Oh Exeter, with thee! 











MAJOR J. HOMER EDGERLY 


J. Homer Edgerly, Deputy Surveyor of the 
Port of Boston, son of Calvin O. and Lucy M. 
Edgerly, born in Dover, N. H., May 5, 1844, 
died at his home in Roxbury, Mass., October 
17, 1915. 

Major Edgerly enlisted as a private in 
Company K., Third N. H. Regiment, which 
was mainly composed of Dover men. He 
was made Ist sergeant in May, 1862, and 2nd 
lieutenant a year later. January 2, 1864, 
he was promoted to Ist lieutenant, and in 
October following received a captain’s com- 
mission as a reward for leading a recconnais- 
sance at Laurel Hill, Va. He led a party at 
the storming of Fort Fisher, January 15, 1865, 
which captured the Confederate flag over 
Mound battery, which flag, now in the archives 
at Washington, is the largest Confederate 
flag captured during the war. For this 
gallant act he was brevetted major, March 
13, 1865. 

Major Edgerly served as assistant provost 
marshal on the staff of General Hawley, after 
the capture of Wilmington. He also com- 
mandered the boat infantry which did the 
picket duty around Fort Sumter after the 
capture of Morris island. He was placed in 
charge of 800 Confederate prisoners and con- 
veyed them, under guard, on board the 
transport steamer North Point to a prisoners’ 
camp at Point Lookout, Md. 

When the war closed Major Edgerly went 
to Chelsea, Mass., moving later to Charles- 
town. While a resident there he served in the 
legislature. Later he established himself in 
business. Twenty-five years ago he was ap- 
pointed a building inspector for the city, and 
then came his appointment as deputy sur- 
veyor. For the past six years he lived in 
Roxbury. He was a Mason, a member of 
the Loyal Legion, Abraham Lincoln post 
G. A. R., of Charlestown, New England 
Order of Protection, and the 3d New Hamp- 
shire Regiment Association, of which he was 
president. 


REV. NATHAN F. CARTER 


Rev. Nathan F. Carter, son of Nathan and 
Margery (Wadsworth) Carter, born in Henni- 
ker, January 6, 1830, died in Concord, October 
30, 1915. 

Mr. Carter learned the carpenters’. trade 
in youth, and worked at it a year after grad- 
uating at Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
before entering Dartmouth College, from 
which he graduated in 1853. He taught four 
terms at Highland Lake Institute in East 
Andover, and was nine years principal of 
Exeter High School, meanwhile preaching 
more or less as a licentiate of the Piscataqua 
Congregational Association. In 1865 he 

aduated from the Bangor, Me., Theological 
eminary, and subsequently filled pastorates 








NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


in Pembroke, Henniker, Orfordville, Que- 
chee, Vt., Hopkinton and East Concord. 

Always keenly interested in history Mr. 
Carter was one of the first to join the New 
Hampshire Historical Society, and for ten 
years, beginning in 1895, he was its librarian. 
He was for fourteen years secretary of the 
Central New Hampshire Congregational Club 
and was for the same number of years secre- 
tary of the New Hampshire Prisoners’ Aid 
Association. He was also for twenty-four 
years trustee of the Ministers and Widows 
Fund. 

Among other publications he wrote a his- 
tory of Pembroke and nine years ago pub- 
lished “The Native Ministry of New Hamp- 
shire.” This book contains the essential facts 
about the lives of 2,509 ministers who were 
born in this state, and is a marvel of accuracy 
and of patient toil. Mr. Carter was the 
author of many excellent hymns, some com- 
posed for anniversary celebrations, the last 
being that for Concord’s One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary celebration. 

His first wife was the daughter of Major 
Nathaniel Weeks, of Exeter, with whom he 
lived for thirty years. His second wife, who 
survives him, was Mrs. Joseph W. (Jewell) 
Gale, of Exeter. 


ENOCH GERRISH PHILBRICK 


Enoch Gertish Philbrick, a native and 
prominent citizen of Tilton, died in that town 
November 8, 1915. 

Mr. Philbrick was born July 7, 1841, son of 
Josiah H. and Mary Gerrish (Smith) Phil- 
brick. He was educated in the public schools 
and seminary in Tilton and in early life 
engaged in the grocery business at Union 
Bridge, later removing to Sanbornton Bridge, 
now Tilton, where he continued in the same 
business, in company with Frank Hill. 
Politically he was a Democrat, a leader of his 
party in town, held various town offices and 
served two years in the legislature. He was 
president of the Citizens National bank and 
a trustee of Iona Savings bank at the time of 
his death. He was a devoted and _ hard- 
working officer of the Congregational Church 
for years and was also a member of Doric 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., and a charter mem- 
ber of Peabody Chapter, Order of the Eastern 
Star. He is survived by two sons, Charles H. 
Philbrick of Lynn, Mass., Garry Philbrick of 
New York City, and two sisters, Mrs. Ann E. 
~~ and Mrs. Frank L. Mason, both of 

ilton. 


HERBERT EARL MERROW 


Herbert Earl Merrow, president of the 
Merrow Machine Company of Salem, Mass., 
died November 7, 1815, from the effects of an 
automobile accident November 1. 

Mr. Merrow was born in Ossipee, N. H., 

















Josiah Prescott Rowe 


December 18, 1868, the son of the late Daniel 
G. and Sarah (Moody) Merrow of that town. 
He was the youngest of a large family of chil- 
dren. He was twice married. He leaves 
four children by his first wife, who died sev- 
eral years ago—Oscar Earl Merrow, astudent 
of Tufts College; Mrs. Ina Harris of Peabody, 
and Clifton E. Merrow and Ralph Merrow 
of Salem. His second wife, formerly Miss 
Bertha H. Culbert, survives him, as do a son 
and three daughters by the second marriage. 


WILLIAM G. BELL 
William G. Bell, a Boston merchant for 
forty-seven years, died at his home, 47 Shaw 
street, West Newton, Mass., October 27, 
1915. Mr. Bell was president and general 
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manager of the William G. Bell Company of 
Boston, manufacturer of refrigerators and 
store fixtures. He was born in Hancock, 
N. H., in 1838, coming from an old New Eng- 
land family. He came to Boston when a 
young man and engaged in business, finally 
founding the William G. Bell Company of 19 
South Market street, with which he ever 
since had been connected. He was a member 
of the A. F. and A. M. in Somerville, the 
Congregational Club and the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and had been active in the 
West Newton Congregational Church. Mr. 
Bell leaves a wife, formerly Miss Mary H. G. 
Whitney; a son, Alfred W. Bell of West New- 
ton, and a daughter, Mrs. Douglas Cooke of 
Allston. 





JOSIAH PRESCOTT ROWE 
By Stewart Everett Rowe 


I wonder if he thinks of me just now, 
Yes, thinks of me and mine alone in grief; 
Because he’s gone, because he had to bow 
Before the call that brings at last relief? 


I wonder if he knows my eyes are dim, 
And that, somehow, my body seems to shake; 
Yes, does he know I’m lonesome now for him 


And long with all my soul for him to wake? 


I wonder if, beyond life’s storms and snows, 

Where all beneath God’s sunshine glad are blest: 
I wonder if, up there, Josiah knows 

I always did for him my level best? 


I wonder,—but I shall not wonder long, 

For through the mist, somehow, I seem to hear 
His answer sweet to this, my mournful song, 

And so I’m sad and glad and do not fear. 


He did the best he could and that is all, 
Yes, all that any one can hope to do; 
His race is run, for he has heard the call, 

And he is better now Beyond the Blue. 


(Written in memory of and dedicated to the author’s uncle, who was born February 11, 1848, and died 


January 11, 1910.) 
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EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


“Memorres AND ANeEcpoTEs.” Such is 
the title of a deeply interesting volume, 
recently issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London, from the pen of Kate 
Sanborn—the “Adorable Kate,” as she was 
known to Dartmouth students of a former 
generation—one of the best known and most 
highly esteemed of “New MHampshire’s 
Daughters,” teacher, author, traveler, lec- 
turer and woman of affairs, whose life has been 
characterized by ceaseless activity along va- 
rious lines of effort, and whose fame is nation- 
wide. In this charming book Miss Sanborn 
presents, in a spirit as lively and inspiring as 
the breeze which sweeps the meadows of her 
famous farm at Metcalf, Mass., the varied 
memories of her past life, and reminiscences 
and anecdotes connected therewith, from her 
een at Hanover, where her father, the 
ate Professor E. D. Sanborn, was a promi- 


nent member of the Dartmouth faculty,. 


throughout her brilliant career as teacher, 
writer, lecturer and farmer, in the East and 
West, during which she came in contact, and 
was associated, with many of the most notable 
people of the land, in educational, literary and 
professional life. It is a book which, once 
commenced, the reader is disinclined to 
relinquish until “Finis” is reached; without 
a dull page and replete with life-like char- 
acterization and mirth-provoking anecdote. 
Typographically excellent, the volume is also 
illustrated with sixteen handsome and appro- 
priate engravings. It is particularly fit both 
for a holiday gift and an all-the-year-round 
companion. 


“THE Ports’ Lincoun.” This is a collec- 
tion of tributes in verse to the great President 
who piloted the nation through the stress and 
storm of civil war for four long years only to 
die at the hands of a crazed assassin just as 
the final triumph of the Union arms was 
achieved, the same being presented in a 
beautiful duodecimo volume of 250 pages. 
The selections—nearly a hundred in. number 
—were made by Osborn H. Oldroyd, from 
the choicest tributes of the best poets to the 
great American, largely called out by his 
tragic death. The book is profusely illus- 
trated with nearly fifty different portraits of 
Lincoln, at different periods of his life, and 
many other pictures, and has an appropriate 
introduction contributed by Dr. Marion Mills 
Miller. It is published by the editor at “The 
House where Lincoln Died,’ Washington, 
D. C., and will be sent postpaid to any 
address for $1.00. 


The Merrimack County Family Gathering, 
held at the State House on November 17, 18 
and 19, under the auspices of the Merrimack 


County Farmers’ Association, Merrimack 
County Pomona Grange and the Concord 


Board of Trade, was the initiation of what it 
is hoped will be a successful movement toward 
a more general coédperation of the people of 
Concord and those of the surrounding towns 
throughout the county, in all matters affecti 
the common welfare. This is the secon 
county in the state to engage in a movement 
of this kind, Belknap County having had a 
similar gathering for two years past. Topics 
of interest to all classes were discussed by com- 
petent speakers, in the afternoon and evening 
of each day, and, although the attendance 
was not as large as it should have been, a 
good deal of interest was aroused, and there 
was a general expression of hope for the 
continuance of the gathering. 


This issue of the Granite MOoNTHLY, 
together with the May-June Anniversary 
Souvenir number, makes up a fairly complete 
account of the proceedings in connection with 
the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
Celebration of the ae of Concord, as 
a parish, by the Provincial legislature, June 
7, 1765. These numbers, bound in the same 
volume will go into the principal libraries of 
the state and country, making a permanent 
record of the affair. Individuals desiring to 
preserve this record can secure the two num- 
bers in question, from the publisher, for forty 
cents, as long as the supply holds out. 


Any subscriber for the GRanITE MONTHLY, 
paying his own subscription for 1916 in 
advance, with that of three others, can settle 
for the entire amount for $3.00, at any time 
before January 15, 1916. 


Vol. Forty Seven of the GranirE MoNTHLY 
—Volume Ten of the New Series—will be 
bound and ready for exchange for the unbound 
numbers for 1915, sometime next month, 
when, on payment of 50 cents, as usual, any 
subscriber can receive the same for his 
unbound numbers. 


All subscribers in arrears are earnestly 
invited to bring their subscriptions up to 
date, and a year in advance, which they can do 
by paying for the entire time at the advance 
price of $1.00 per year. 


Attention is called to the advertisement, 
on the outside back cover page, of the Spring- 
field Republican, the ablest, fairest and most 
independent newspaper printed in the United 
States. 


The appearance of the old standard New 
Hampshire publication—“Leavitt’s Farm- 
ers Almanac,” for 1916—from the Edson C, 
Eastman publishing house, reminds us that - 
“Leap Year” is close at hand. 








